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NEWS OF 


HE Economic Council created by the new agreement for the re- 
T organisation of the British and American Zones of Germany poses 
a very interesting question for the future. As it stands the Council 
might mean anything or nothing. It is to have 54 members, chosen 
by the Landtage on the basis of the division of political opinion at 
the latest general elections. It is to direct the “ permissible economic 
reconstruction ” of the two zones. It can make ordinances which, in 
some cases, it will carry out itself, and in others require the Lander 
to carry out. Very important among the many subjects on which 
it can legislate and enforce its will is the collection and distribution 
of food. It will work through an Executive Committee composed 
of one full-time representative from each Land, and for each of its 
functions there will be an Executive Director, appointed by the 
Economic Council and responsible to it. The agreement aiso pro- 
vides, with some care, for the delegation of administrative functions 
wherever possible to the Land Governments. It is this last pro- 
vision, together with the interposition of Executive Committee and 
Directors between the Council and the performance of its work, 
which tends to throw emphasis on to its deliberative functions and 
ke it the centre of political interest and speculation. No 
doubt the object is to prevent the Economic Council from becoming 
a Parliament for Western Germany. The preamble to the agree- 
ment clearly states that the reorganisation is “for the purpose only 
of a more complete economic integration.” The paper provision 
against political centralisation, as it is forecast by the Russians, 
feared by the French, not sought by the Americans and British, and 
ignored by the Germans, is complete. But what use will 
ans in fact make of the instrument now put in their 
The distinction between economics and politics is academic 
real. The power to “adopt and promulgate 
” on a whole series of economic questions is a political 
or whether, having it, they 
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Whether the Germans want it, 
abuse it, remains to be seen. 


power, 


The Struggle in Hungary 
The crisis which blew up last Friday, with the resignation in 
absentia of the Hungarian Prime Minister, M. Nagy, must be place 


in a long perspective. The so-called Smallholders’ Party, that 
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peculiar alliance of centre and right wing elements, obtained a sub- 
stantial majority at free elections held in November, 1945, in the 
teeth of a Russian suggestion that seats should be allotted to an 
agreed list of candidates. Since then the Smallholders have been 
subjected to a continuous attack in which the part played by the 
Hungarian Communists has been indistinguishable from that of 
the Russian authorities. The first, and no doubt justified, demand 
for a purge of the irresponsible right wing element, was forestalled 
by the action of the Smallholders themselves in December, 1946. 
But that was not enough. Communist pressure continued. The 
tallest thistle was cut down in February, 1947, when M. Bela Kovacs, 
the able secretary-general of the Smallholders, was arrested for 
complicity in a plot against the Russian forces. The resignation of 
M. Nagy, to forestall arrest, thinned the front rank of the Small- 
holders still further, and the possibility of further purges, based on 
“ confessions ” by M. Kovacs, who is still in cuStody, has not been 
exhausted. With each removal the Communist chances of splitting 
the Smallholders into their component factions, and gaining strength 
at the elections to be held in the autumn, grow greater. But the 
Russians and their assistants have not yet won this long battle. 
The anti-Communist elements are still a majority. The Hungarian 
hydra has many heads, and the heads of independence, patriotism, 
economic self-interest, and hope of American aid, have not yet been 
cut off. There is in Hungary a certain amount of genuine sympathy 
with the Russians and gratitude for the part the Red Army played 
in liberating the country, but, as elsewhere in the world, it is waning 
in the face of Russian disregard for individual liberty, crude Com- 
munist methods, and the clear fact that, whatever else comes from 
the East, prosperity comes from enterprise at home with aid from 
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the West—if it comes at all. 


Greek Fire 

Every day brings fresh evidence from Greece 
war which is flickering there could very quickly become a dangerous 
blaze. No great hopes were ever placed in the spring campaign 
of the Government forces, but only a few pessimists would have fore- 
cast that, less than three months after the opening of the campaign, 
the rebel bands would have taken the initiative in general attacks on 
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medium-sized towns. Yet that is what has happened during the past 
fortnight. Forces which are reported to have exceeded 1,000 well- 
armed men, and which certainly cannot have been much smaller, have 
attacked Florina twice and Kilkis once. Both these towns are on 
routes from Greek Macedonia into Yugoslavia, and Kilkis is only 
25 miles from Salonika, from which the sub-committee of the Balkan 
Frontier Commission has just set out, in spite of Russian obstruction, 
to investigate frontier incidents on the spot. So far the Government 
forces have been able to repulse all attacks, and have inflicted losses 
on the rebel forces by air attacks delivered during their withdrawal— 
a fact which has already given rise to loud complaints of frontier 
violations from Tirana and Belgrade. There is no reason to expect 
a speedy end to the trouble. The rebel bands have been growing 
stronger and bolder, possibly encouraged by the hesitations and un- 
certainties in the grant of American aid to Greece. There is talk 
of the gathering of an international brigade in Yugoslavia, and whether 
it is true or not, it has already led to a patriotic drawing together 
of the Greek parties, including even the Sophoulist Liberals, who 
have so far remained firmly in opposition to the Gevernment. Un- 
fortunately, the most likely outcome of all this is not peace, but more 
and harder fighting. It would be foolishness itself to ignore this 
danger, particularly in the next few weeks. 


The Rising Sun 

Stridently from General McArthur and persistently from the 
American Press comes the assertion that the Japanese are turning 
to democratic ways and earning their right to free co-operation 
with the United States. In season and out of season the Australians 
urge upon the world the need for an early peace treaty, and for the 
continued control of Japan after that treaty has been signed. The 
right season is drawing nearer. The Pacific peace conference is not 
yet clearly in sight, but it is likely that there will be a preliminary 
consultation of Commonwealth countries, probably in August and 
possibly at Canberra ; and Mr. Bevin made it clear at Margate that, 
in his opinion, the practice followed in the making of the European 
treaties is not appropriate to the Pacific, and that all countries which 
fought against Japan wlth substantial forces should take part in the 
drafting. As to the Russians, they are behaving in the manner 
appropriate to people who have nothing to lose and a great deal to 
gain by a policy of effrontery and obstruction. General Derevyanko 
has already shocked the Allied Council in Tokyo with a sweeping 
criticism of the Allied administration and accusations of sabotage 
by Japanese industrialists, and a Moscow broadcast has indicated 
that there will be a Russian claim for reparations—and out of 
current production at that. Well in the background are the 
Japanese, studiously giving offence to nobody. The new Govern- 
ment, completed last Saturday, is a coalition of Democrats and the 
People’s Co-operative Party, led by a Mr. Katayama, who favours 
Of a genuine abandonment of feudal and 
Those 


excess only in caution. 
rigidly authoritarian ideas there is no evidence whatever. 
whose innocence requires them to accept the truth, or relevance, of 
Mr. Katayama’s admiration for British Fabian Socialism, and the 
Emperor’s revelation that the idea of democracy is found in the old 
teachings and practices of Japan, must do so. But others, with the 
Australians and those Americans who still remember Pearl Harbour, 
will not readily leave the Japanese once more to their own devices. 
Watch Italy 

The ending of the three weeks’ crisis in Italy with the formation 
by Signor de Gasperi of a new Government consisting only of 
members of his own Christian Democrat Party together with five 
independents, has attracted little attention in the British Press. It 
is true that the goings-on of Italian politicians in the past have not 
been such as to make the subject attractive, but if the outside world 
reglects Italy in the next few months it will do so at its peril. This 
is the first party Government to be formed in Italy since the war. 
All the others have been coalitions. The Communists and left- 
wing Socialists have already marked the occasion with abuse of the 
Christian Democrats and hints of unconstitutional action. In this 
atmosphere of experiment and unrest, heated by the fear of further 
inflation and the breakdown of the rationing arrangements, the 
new Government faces the task of securing acceptance for a new 
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constitution and putting into effect a peace treaty which was only 


accepted after bitter protest. Ratification of the treaty by the Powers 
cannot be long delayed now, and when it is complete the Allied 
forces will be withdrawn and the Foreign Ministers’ deputies wil] 
at once set about deciding the future of the former Italian colonies 
in Africa, a matter which must be settled within a year. In the 
meantime it is unlikely that the co-operation between a Right- 
Centre Italian Government and the Communist Yugoslavs will be 
so cordial as to dispose of the outstanding difficulties in Venezia 
Giulia in a short time. It is already clear that, having avoided their 
differences over the government of ‘Trieste by giving wide powers to 
the future Governor of the Free Territory, the Great Powers are 
now painfully renewing their acquaintance with those differences in 
a dispute over the appointment to that delicate and dangerous post; 
while at Pola the incoming Yugoslavs are doing their best to speed 
the departure of the last Italians with insult and injury. In short, 
Italy is not the least dangerous of the cluster of storm-centres jn 
the Central and Eastern Mediterranean. 


Women’s Wages 


Long before Mrs, Cazalet Keir held up the Education Bill, by 
securing a snap vote against the Coalition Government on the issue 
of equal pay for equal work by teachers, this principle was an acute 
embarrassment to politicians. They never found the circumstances 
quite right either for rejecting it or accepting it. Last week at 
Margate the performance was repeated, this time by Mrs. E. M. 
White, of Watford, who carried a resolution for equal pay for all 
central and local government employees with a four to one vote 
against the Labour Party Executive. There are various ways of 
getting out of this dilemma. ‘The issue may be avoided altogether, 
as it usually has been in the past. There is the expedient of refer- 
ring the matter to a committee. The Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on this subject, six months ago, was a model of evasion. Or 
again, there is the policy of the present Government of accepting 
equal pay in principle and postponing it in practice. All these 
devices are expedients, varying mainly in the degree of cynicism 
with which they are adopted. Nevertheless, the Government now 
seems to be faced with a genuine dilemma. The principle really 
is one of equal pay for equal work. But either the women employees 
are doing equal work already, in which case the raising of their wages 
at the moment would be purely inflationary in its effect, or they are 
not, in which case their wages should be raised pari passu with an 
increase in output and not automatically in advance. It is all very 
unfortunate for a Government which is learning—very painfully, 
but perceptibly—that economic policies are more difficult to apply 
than economic doctrines are to enunciate. And it is doubly unfor- 
tunate that the campaign for getting more women into industry 
should have been timed to begin at this very moment. But industry 
really does need these women, and there could have been no good 
reason for postponing the appeal. And the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the statement on the report of the Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay which he is to make next week, may be able to do some- 
thing to reconcile the present conflict of policies. 


Progress in Scotland 


The White Paper on Industry and Employment in Scotland, pub- 
lished on Tuesday, which is intended to supplement the Economic 
Survey of 1947, shows that the problems confronting Scotland are 
essentially those which are common to Britain as a whole. Shortage 
of raw materials is probably the most important contributory factor 
to rising unemployment—which is still less than half of the 1939 
figure—and to the widespread but concealed under-employment. 
The obvious peacetime problems of re-gearing industry after a wat 
which brought work and prosperity to Scotland as a whole and to 
Clydeside in particular is also temporarily the cause of local pockets 
of unemployment which may be more than partially alleviated by 
the conversion of vast Government factories into industrial estates. 
But the most encouraging section of the report is that which deals 
with the programme for solving the two perennial problems of Scot- 
land—the provision of a constant level of employment both in the 
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heavy industries and in the depopulated Highlands and islands. 
Towards the first goal preliminary steps are rightly being taken in 
raising the level of coal production—there are extensive reserves in 
Ayrshire, Fife and the Lothians still to be exploited—and by the 
reorganisation and redistribution of the iron and steel industry. As 
to the second the Highlands and islands should also look to the future 
with a certain measure of tempered confidence. The North of Scot- 
land hydro-electric schemes, the vast expansion in State forestry, 
the extensive encouragement of the crofting, fishing and tourist 
industries all point to an immediate reversal of the trend of depopula- 
tion in these areas. 


«School and Life ”’ 


The first report of the Central Advisory Council for Education 
(England) published on Tuesday (School and Life, Stationery Office, 
2s, 6d.) is a document of uncertain purpose. The Council, with 
another for Wales, was appointed in 1944 under the new Education 
Act to succeed the Consultative Committee, differing from it in the 
greater variety of its members, who include representatives of the 
Churches, science and industry as well as educationalists. With its 
broader outlook the Council has now attempted “to address’a wider 
audience,” with the result that it has produced a brochure of 115 
pages with a number of photographs—but still in the official form of 
a report. Regarded as a report, however, it has little new to say, 
though it is an excellent summary. Considering the progress of the 
adolescent from school to work, it deals first with the present defects 
of education—bad buildings, too big classes, too little attention given 
to primary schools, secondary schools that are secondary in name 
only. It stresses the need for a fuller health service and more health 
training at school, and then more co-operation (the passing on of 
health reports) between medical services in school and industry. It 
reviews post-school education—in county colleges and industry— 
and advocates more Clubs, particularly mixed clubs. The last section 
discusses the modern predicament—the breakdown for a large part 
of the community of the old “ framework of religious belief, together 
with the moral authority that it carried,” and the fact that there is 
no agreement on the ideal way of life. “ Patient, honest statement 
and discussion” are all the Council can advocate in amelioration. 
Indeed the whole report is valuable rather as the picture of a situation 
than as a series of expert recommendations. 


The Temperate Zone 


Last winter, when it was very cold, and transport and plumbing 
services were disorganised, there were numerous suggestions that 
permanent provision should be made to deal with this type of diffi- 
culty. This week, when it was very warm, and water supplies broke 
down, other suggestions were made for preventing these happenings 
in some other summer. The arguments for capital provision against 
rare climatic contingencies are somewhat blunted by the law of 
averages which shows that we normally live within a narrow range 
of temperature. Last winter’s cold was the most extreme for over 
seventy years. This week’s heat was, for the season, the most extreme 
for over seventy years. So even allowing for the fact that the average 
only exists in arithmetic, can we really afford to make permanent 
provision for these very occasional happenings? Full protection 
against the weather—the Palm Beach suit and the fur-lined overcoat 
—was always a luxury for the rich. Any clothing ration book pro- 
vides the proof that it is not within the reach of the increasingly 
poor. There are many sensible things we can do. In the course of 
years we can cease tempting Providence by putting water-pipes 
outside houses and insulting nature by ignoring the benefits of 
goloshes in a country where it frequently rains. Without accepting 
the frivolity of Sir Stafford Cripps, who suggested at a clothing 
exhibition this week that we should wear pyjamas in the day time, 
we may reject the asceticism of the other legal gentleman who, also 
this week, refused to hear Counsel because he was not wearing, in 
addition to wig, gown and jacket, a waistcoat. But we neither can 
nor should dissipate resources which are inadequate to meet the 
certain needs of every day to provide against something which may 
happen once in a lifetime. The British failure to cope with the 
Climate is partly due to lack of foresight but mostly to economics. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House reassembled after Whitsun in weather which made 
the jokes about the British summer seem faded and ungrateful. 
The occasion was marked, too, by outward and visible signs of a 
retreat from Conservatism in the matter of dress. It is true that only 
one peer and one Commoner went so far as to discard their ties ; 
but there was a large variety of white and near-white suits, which 
would have been surprising to Mr. Gladstone. There were baggy 
ones on the persons of Mr. Brown and Mr. Boothby, and well-pressed 
ones on the persons of Mr. Stokes, a particularly dazzling figure, and 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe. Others combined a virtuous loyalty to 
black coat and striped trousers with a tribute to summer in the form 
of a light waistcoat. 
* *x * * 

The big Parliamentary event of the week was, of course, the Prime 
Minister’s statement on India. Mr. Attlee should have more mercy 
on the House when he makes his pronouncements, and speak a little 
more slowly and more clearly. It is one thing to follow an intricate 
statement when you have the text before you, and quite another to 
try to catch its gist “ unseen,” with the combined disadvantage of 
poor acoustics and a 9o degrees temperature in the Chamber. How- 
ever, Mr. Attlee’s statement certainly produced a greater contentment 
than is usually the case with pronouncements on India. Mr. Churchill 
was also a little difficult to follow; but he survived interruptions 
from Mr. Stokes and Mr. Gallacher to give a general—though not 
entirely unreserved, in the light of future uncertainties—endorsement 
of Mr. Attlee’s policy statemgnt. His final words, expressing a 
spontaneous and generous compliment to Mr. Attlee, from whom 
he has so long differed on Indian questions, were well received by 
the House, and saluted with applause from the Socialist benches. 

* * * * 

Most Members then withdrew with the dual purpose of cooling 
off and discussing the statement, leaving the Chamber to the handful 
of Members with something to say on the Industrial Organisation 
Bill. On this and on the Agriculture Bill in the next two days the 
exchanges were as cool as the atmosphere was warm. The Agricul- 
ture Bill came to the House as a largely non-controversial measure ; 
and in a long and friendly Committee stage, free from the menacing 
shadow of the guillotine, most of the points of difference were settled. 
The Report stage, therefore, struck no fire from the Opposition 
benches, whose occupants had the gratification of seeing many of 
their recommendations incorporated in the Bill by the Minister. | 
Indeed, it was a pleasant thing to see the two bow-ties of Mr. 
Williams and Captain Crookshank bobbing up from behind their 
respective dispatch-boxes in jaunty and rapid alternation. Not 
that either discharged his side’s share of the business unaided. Mr. 
Williams had to support him upon right and left—law in the person 
of Sir Frank Soskice and learning in the person of Professor Mar- 
quand, while on the other side Sir Thomas Dugdale, Mr. Hurd, 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Willoughby d’Eresby were usefully effective. 

* * * * 

On Wednesday I went for a time along the corridor to the House 
of Lords, where the Second Reading of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill was being moved by the Lord Chancellor. In spite 
of the fact that they had sat very late by their Lordships pre-austerity 
standards on the previous evening, there was a very good attendance 
indeed ; and a good deal of practical knowledge both of the adminis- 
tration of planning law and of its effects was represented on the 
Benches. The Bill is a very long and complex one, twice guillotined 
in the Commons ; but Lord Jowitt, though disclaiming the expert 
knowledge of the Minister, gave a lucid and workmanlike exposition 
with all the adroitness and skill that was formerly so long and so 
profitably deployed in the Courts. Lord Llewellin was not, however, 
ill matched with the difficult task of following Lord Jowitt, and made 
a well-documented and persuasive speech. He told an amusing story 
to demonstrate that, in spite of aberrations, the efforts of man have 
after all contributed much to the beauty of the country. A parson, 
complimenting a parishioner on his garden, quoted it as an example 
of what could be done by the joint efforts of God and man. 
“That is as may be,” replied the parishioner, “ but you should have 
seen it when God had it to himself.” D. C. W.-S, 
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THE INDIAS OF TOMORROW 


HE Indian problem is not yet solved. To sound a warning, 

by no means a jarring, note is necessary prudence. Next 
Monday’s meeting of the Moslem League will be critical. That 
Mr. Jinnah should have accepted the proposals laid before the 
Indian leaders by Lord Mountbatten means much, but if, for 
example, his party should on Monday reassert its demand for a 
corridor across Hindu territory to link the two separate areas of 
Pakistan the old communal feud would be ablaze again at once. 
Fortunately, Mr. Gandhi, whose moods are never quite predictable, 
appears to have reconciled himself to partition. That removes what 
might well have been a serious threat to the new proposals. 
Altogether the reception of the Mountbatten scheme, as it would 
be fair to call it, has been satisfactory in the extreme, and there 
will be universal endorsement of Mr. Churchill’s tribute to the 
Viceroy and to the Prime Minister who advised His Majesty to 
appoint him. What are the factors which at the last moment have 
to all appearance snatched success out of failure? First, certainly, 
must be put the acceptance by Mr. Nehru and the Congress Party 
of the principle of Pakistan. Whatever federal arrangements may 
ultimately be concluded (and there may be none) a single united 
India will now give place to two or—when the future of the States 
is considered—more than two Indias, There is no necessary cause 
for regret in that. Partings can be perfectly friendly and for the 
benefit of both the elements which part ; the severance between 
Norway and Sweden in 1905 is one of many examples of that. 
In a country of the area and population of India it is unity, not 
partition, that might cause surprise. Compared with Europe, with 
not far short of thirty independent sovereign States, India after 
partition will still be a land of vast administrative units. It was 
only sentiment, not practical considerations, that militated against 
partition. 

How, and through what mechanism, is the coming change to 
be effected? The nature of the change is indicated succinctly in 
the declaration in the Government statement that legislation will 
be introduced at Westminster during the current session “ for the 
transfer of power this year on a Dominion status basis to one or 
two successor authorities according to the decisions taken as a 
result of this announcement.” The essential facts here are that the 
transfer is to take place this year, thus shortening by six months 
the already short period hitherto allotted for the great transition ; 
and that the new Indias, if as seems. certain there are two, will in 
the first instance hold Dominion status. In that provision there 
is nothing restrictive. Any Dominion is free to declare itself 
independent at any moment, and, to remove all doubts, Monday’s 
statement affirmed explicitly the right of either or both of the 
Constituent Assemblies to decide whether or not to remain within 
the British Commonwealth. But temporary Dominion status means 
an interval in which both Hindostan and Pakistan can weigh in a 
less tumultuous atmosphere than prevails today the advantages and 
drawbacks of association with the British Commonwealth. It means, 
too, what is at least equal in importance, that during the difficult 
transition months a united India, or the two new Indias, will have 
the benefit of such wise counsel and unobtrusive guidance as a 
Governor-General like Lord Mountbatten or Lord Wavell can give 
—though that office will, of course, be as fully open to an Indian 
as to a Briton. That all Indian leaders have accepted Dominion 
status without demur is an admirable omen. 

No one could expect Mr. Nehru or Mr. Jinnah to receive the 
new plan with enthusiasm. In a land where distinct communities 
are at the same time so intermingled and so irreconcilable no per- 
fect solution is possible. Compromise is essential, and compromise 
means sacrifice by either side. Of the two Mr. Nehru has shown 


himself more cordial than Mr. Jinnah, though the latter has 
secured Pakistan, which it needed a struggle for the former to 
concede. The Moslem leader was clearly anxious to avoid com- 
mitting his followers before they take their own decision op 
Monday. He may be right, though in a crisis a leader may 
reasonably be asked to lead. But the salient fact is that the plan 
now propounded for India has met with no initial condemnation 
in any quarter. On the contrary, it has been received in a spirit 
of reasonableness which encourages measured hope for the discus- 
sions of the next few months. But even if the principle of partition 
is accepted wholeheartedly the problems arising from its practical 
application will be numerous and acute. Where there is a mingling 
of diverse communities or races or religions you may reduce 
the minority problem but you can never eliminate it. The difficulty 
of devising a democratic constitution in which the minority 
Moslems will be adequately safeguarded against the majority 
Hindus has been obviated. But in any new Hindostan there must 
be millions of Moslems, and in any new Pakistan there must be 
millions of Hindus. Some reduction will be achieved through 
the decision, distasteful but plainly necessary, to leave room for a 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal and for other lesser territorial 
changes elsewhere. Even so, resolute restraint and tolerance will 
be called for in every part of India. On the extent to which that 
is forthcoming the fortunes of India or the Indias will in large 
measure depend . 

But the immediate future is more important than the ultimate. 
Steps must be taken quickly. Transfer within the next six months 
is projected and in that period there is much to settle. The 
British Government, having made it clear that it is imposing no 
constitution of apy kind on India, hopes that the Moslems, their 
own main demand now conceded, will take their places in the 
Assembly which they have so far boycotted. But the Assembly 
will only continue in its present form if, as no one thinks probable, 
India decides to remain united. Areas which after a proper ex- 
pression of the popular will (on the basis of the present provincial 
electorates) decide against submitting their destinies to the present 
Constituent Assembly will create a new one. Two separate con- 
stitutions, for Hindostan and Pakistan, will have then to be worked 
out, and it by no means necessarily follows that they will assume 
identical shapes ; one, for example, may well make provision for 
the perpetuation of Dominion status, the other for its abolition. 
There will be no constraint by the British Government in any such 
matters ; Lord Mountbatten made that unmistakably clear at his 
conference on Wednesday. Even if all that is settled without break- 
down many details will remain. Boundary commissions will have 
to trace the actual ‘frontier-lines in partitioned provinces, and where 
a scattered community like the Sikhs in the Punjab is concerned 
the task must inevitably be baffling. The future of the Indian army 
is, of course, much more than a detail, and it is natural that the 
Prime Minister should have refrained from expressing himself on it 
when he made his announcements in the House. Here might 
indeed be the key to the problem It would be deplorable if a force 
whose discipline and traditions have kept it splendidly steadfast in 
the communal disorders which it has had to handle in these last 
tempestuous months should at this juncture split on communal 
lines. If that can be avoided, if the Army can keep alive the idea of 
India as a nation surviving still in spite of political severances 
accepted for practical reasons, then it will have discharged a higher 
function than even defence against external foes. 

For the rest it is incumbent on this country to offer the new 
Indias a warmer friendship than ever before. To regard this 
week’s decision as a blow to Britain’s efforts for the unification of 
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India is profoundly wrong. To unify the fragmented India after 
the break-up of the Moghul Empire was a great achievement, and 
of immense benefit to India herself. But conditions today are totally 
different, and if partition does come no tears need or should be 
shed. It may not be a second-best solution at all. Events may 
prove that it is incontestably the best. At any rate it is for India 
to decide and not for us to influence her in any way. As between 
us and India there will be a new relationship, but again not neces- 
sarily a worse. It was never British policy to subjugate India. We 
went there for trade, which shculd be of mutual benefit, and at the 
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T is sometimes wise and sometimes unwise to reprint the speeches 

of public men. They date inevitably, for they are and must be 
directed to the problems of the moment. The greater the orator, 
moreover, the more likely is the written version to fall short of the 
spoken word. That, no doubt, works inversely. The publication 
(this week) of a collection of speeches by Mr. Attlee* is bound to 
challenge comparison with similar collections by Mr. Churchill. 
But the disadvantage ‘s not what it may seem. Mr. Churchill loses 
by transfer to print; his successor may well gain by it. Indeed, 
the first of the addresses now reprinted—Mr. Attlee’s first election 
broadcast in June, 1945—was, as originally delivered, incontestably 
superior to the Churchillian blast to which it formed an answer. 
The Prime Minister is not, and 1s hardly likely to become, one of 
the great orators of his generation, but he rarely makes a speech, 
political or otherwisz, that does not contain sound sense. Those who 
read him will think at leas. as well of him as those who hear him. 

* * * * 

Tribute should be paid where tribute seems to be justly due. I 
heard this week of a striking impetus to coal-production. The 
manager of one of our larger mines happened—I don’t know how or 
why—to see a performance of the Moral Rearmament movement's 
play “ The Forgotten Factor,” at the Westminster Theatre. He was 
so deeply impressed that when he got back he called together a group 
of his sub-managers to consider the situation as he had come to 
see it. Interest in the affair percolated down, and some 300 men 
from the pit went up to see the play—at their own expense ; the fare 
was Over 30s.—returning late, just in time to go straight on to night- 
shift. The result, I am assured, is that the pit regularly tops produc- 
tion for its‘region, Let me add that the story comes to me from no 
Moral Rearmament quarter, but from someone who knows the pits 
and pitmen of that area particularly well. The search for incentives 
has been intensive, and marked by some singularly poor psychology. 
I pass on what I have heard as a contribution to the study. If what 
is manifestly the right motive proves to be the effective motive, it 
is of good omen for us all. 

a * * * 

Mr. Wallace’s hot-gospeller tour through the West and Middle- 
West is variously appraised. There have been huge audiences (but 
1udiences are as easily collected in America as in any country in the 
world), and by all accounts a considerable amount of money has been 
collected. Does this all point to a new party? A pair of Washington 
columnists, Joseph and Stewart Alsop, who (unlike some others) are 
making themselves a reputation for sound information, think it does. 
If so, the effect on Mr. Truman’s chances of re-election would be 
considerable, and even Mr. Wallace can hardly want to put a 
Republican deliberately into the White House. The Communists 
naturally wish Wallace well. How much he welcomes their en- 
couragement is uncertain; his political sagacity falls a good deal 
short of his political enthusiasms. One notable feature of the 
Western campaign has been the paucity of attention paid to it by 
the New York and other eastern papers. 

* * * 7 

It should not entirely escape notice that Mr. Emanuel Shinwell 
is now chairman of the Labour Party. I doubt whether all members 
of the party itself feel enthusiastic about the fact, but it will not 
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territorial acquisitions which almost necessarily followed British 
statesmen were perpetually protesting. For half a century we have 
been methodically preparing India for self-government, after cen- 
turies through which our aim, with men like Dalhousie and 
the Lawrences and Canning and a hundred others as instruments, 
was to give her self-government. Now a new order opens. We 
still stand poised between anxiety and hope. If the hope proves 
justified it will be through the faith and courage of four men from 
whom history will not withhold her tribute—Attlee and Mount- 
batten, Nehru and Jinnah. 


NOTEBOOK 


necessarily add considerable weight to his utterances, whether 
secular or Biblical. Mr. Laski, not being in a position to mak: 
Parliamentary pronouncements, worked his chairmanship of the party 
to the utmost in many counties and in many lands. His successor, 
Mr. Noel-Baker, on the other hand, took a tranquil view of his 
responsibilities. Mr. Shinwell may not feel it necessary to exert 
much effort to project himself further into the public gaze, but his 
presidential address to the party should be a deliverance of some 
interest. By a perhaps wise provision of the Labour Party, its chair- 
man, within a week of saying his historic say, reverts to the position 
of an ordinary member of the executive—if even that. 





* x * * 

Good selectivity is, I believe, a supreme virtue in a wireless set. 
It has its virtues equally in the publisher’s advertisement. A week 
or two ago a Spectator reviewer summed up a discriminatingly appre- 
ciative review of Mr. Kingsley Martin’s recent book on the Press 
with the passage: 

“ Everybody ought to read this book. Its narration is fascinating 
and its manner exciting. In itself it is a first-rate opening to a public 
discussion. And the conclusion of that discussion, itis to be hoped, 
would be a rejection of all that Mr. Martin proposes.” 

I observe that the publisher in advertising the book quotes as The 
Spectators opinion of it the first three sentences of the passage 
in question—unaccountably overlooking the fourth. Strange how 
these things happen. 


* * * * 


I am always glad to see the independent retail trader standing up 
for himself, or better still to see someone else standing up for him. 
He is a most valuable member of the community, more perhaps in 
the provinces than in London, and with the pressure of the multiple 
shops and the co-operative societies, his struggle to maintain a footing 
gets harder and harder. The organisation which fights his battles, the 
Council of Retail Distributors, is mobilising its members everywhere 
for an “ Independent Traders’ Week ” beginning next Monday. Some 
temporary outbreak of posters and placards throughout the country, 
therefore, seems probable ; muck as I normally dislike posters and 
placards, I feel that in this case the cause justifies the offence. 

* . * * 


I realised a little too late that I was at fault last week in saying 
that Queen Mary was the first British consort of a British king since 
the sixteenth century. There was, of course, Anne Hyde, the first 
wife of James II. I excluded an earlier Queen Mary on the ground 
that she was not the consort of her husband William III but 
co-sovereign. As to Queen Mary herself not being British, she was 
born and brought up in Britain, and in all respects as British as 
King George V ; no one has ever suggested he was anything else. 

7 * + * 

This has been a good year for Lord Simon of Wythenshawe. A 
lifelong Liberal, he stood (unsuccessfully), when still Sir Ernest 
Simon, as an Independent at the Combined English Universities by- 
election. A little later he decided to join the Labour Party. A 
little later he became a Labour peer. A little later he has been 
invited, and has consented, to accept the burden and emoluments 
attaching to the chairmanship of the B.B.C. Quite good going in 
these tough times. JANUS. 
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THE FRENCH UNION 
By DR. DAVID THOMSON 


HE announcement last month that colonial experts and adminis- 
trators of Britain, France and Belgium have agreed plans for 
the concerted development of their African colonies, and for a 
common attack there on the problems of health, nutrition and agri- 
culture, makes it more important than ever that British opinion 
should appreciate France’s post-war attitude to her Empire. Even 
French domestic politics are affected, to an extent seldom realised 
here, by the complex issues raised in the overseas territories. One 
of the earliest acts of M. Vincent Auriol as first President of the 
Republic was to conduct a tour of French Africa, and tremendous 
attention is given to the fate of the 60,000,000 souls for whom the 
Republic is politically responsible overseas. It was disputes arising 
from events in Indo-China and Madagascar which precipitated two 
out of the last three Ministerial crises between the Communists and 
the rest of M. Ramadier’s Cabinet, and the recent speech of General 
de Gaulle at Bordeaux has brought the problems of the “ French 
Union” into the political battle between his Rassemblement du 
Peuple Francais and the parliamentary parties. The General can, 
more logically than the Communists and Socialists, speak with 
enthusiasm of men like Lyauty, Gallieni and Brazza, and he seems 
to have seized upon the development of the central institutions of 
the “French Union ” as a means of exalting the power of the Pre- 
sidency at home. At Bordeaux last month he called for a strong 
Presidency as the source of continuity, authority and non-partisan 
unity for the whole empire. 

The long-promised central institutions of the “French Union” 
do not yet exist. They were sketchily outlined in the draft Con- 
stitution which was accepied last October, and their historical 
origins date back to the imperial conference held at Brazzaville 
between January 31st and February 8th, 1944. At that early date, 
while de Gaulle’s provisional government was still operating from 
Algiers with the aid of the Consultative Assembly, and while Metro- 
politan France was still completely under German occupation, a 
conference of the chief administrators of alf France’s oversea pos- 
sessions except Indo-China was convened to consider the future of 
colonial policy. It was opened by General de Gaulle, presided 
over by M. Pleven, his Commissioner for Colonies, and attended by 
M. Auriol as President of the Consultative Assembly. Its seven 
Commissions were able to survey comprehensively the many- 
sided issues of colonial government, and it ended by making certain 
formal recommendations which were subsequently partly incor- 
porated in the constitution.of the new Republic. It even fore- 
shadowed the present moves for international co-operation in the 
colonial sphere by calling for concerted action with Britain, Belgium, 
Spain and Portugal as the other African colonial Powers. The 
essence of its recommendations was that a policy of greater political 
decentralisation and democratisation should be accompanied by a 
policy of more thorough-going economic planning and technical 
centralisation. Being a conference of French administrators, it 
visualised continuance of a mixed policy of assimilation and asso- 
ciation rather than the growth of separatism and independence, and 
was concerned chiefly to devise methods by which greater local differ- 
entiation could be squared with preservation of the French Empire. 

The constitution provides for two different kinds of colonial 
representation in the government of France. On the one hand, all 
overseas territories, except Indo-China and the protectorates of 
Tunisia and Morocco, are directly represented in the National 
Assembly and in the Council of the Republic. Of the 619 members 
of the Assembly, 75 are representatives of France overseas, although 
of these 30 represent Algeria. Of the 315 members of the upper 
house, an even larger proportion—73—represent France overseas, 
and of these only 14 represent Algeria. This arrangement continues 
the traditional republican method of political integration in Parlia- 
ment. On the other hand, Section VIII of the new constitution 
provides for separate and special organs of the “French Union,” 
consisting of Presidency, Assembly and High Council. The Pre- 
sident of the Republic is ex officio President of the French Union 3 
the Assembly is composed half of representatives of metropolitan 
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France, half of representatives of overseas departments, territories 
and “ associated States”; the Council’s composition was left vague, 
Both the Assembly and the Council are given only advisory and 
consultative functions. 

The agreement which the French prepared at the end of last 
year, for transference of their former mandated territories of Togo- 
land and the Cameroons to the new system of United Nations 
Trusteeship, permitted France to administer these territories as an 
integral part of her empire. They have even been given represen. 
tation in the French Parliament. The idea of imperial integration 
—is in the air of the post-war world, in spite of the professions of 
Article XI of the United Nations Charter ; and France can rightly 
claim that her own traditional principles of colonial government are 
now becoming the accepted pattern for other Powers, and that 
others may learn from her example. These tendencies derive not 
from ideals of trusteeship but from the rise of the two federalist 
Powers of the American and Soviet Unions, and the anxieties of 
maritime colonial Powers, such as Britain and France, to augment 
their national resources in face of these Leviathans and the constant 
international tension between them. If French colonial policy 
succeeds, and if it is concerted with the policies of Britain, Belgium 
and other African Powers, western Europe and Africa may together 
come to constitute a power-bloc equal in resources and power- 
potential to the Leviathans of east and west. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that these tendencies are strong at 
the very moment when nationalism is so powerful a force in the 
colonial world. The French have already tasted its effects in Mada- 
gascar and in Indo-China, not to mention Syria and Lebanon. Their 
aim in these countries, as it will be wherever nationalist separatism 
becomes the spirit of colonial peoples, is to grant limited indepen- 
dence in a form, such as the proposed regional Federation of Indo- 
China, which will keep the territories within the borders of the 
“French Union.” Hence their recognition of the Free State of 
Cambodia and the Republic of Viet Nam, but their insistence (which 
is not limited to any one party) that French influence be not entirely 
thrown off. France’s efforts to keep a hold on the fringes of the empire 
have serious repercussions on her domestic politics at a time when 
her parliamentary constitution is very unstable. The Communists 
make every effort to attach the overseas representatives to them- 
selves, and the presence of some 75 such members in each chamber 
produces a still further source of instability in home politics 
reminiscent of the old Irish group in the British Parliament. They 
tend, inevitably, to represent either the wishes of the white popula- 
tions in the colonies who can greatly influence local elections, or the 
very much “ Frenchified ” native élite of the colonial capitals and 
ports. The African “bush ”—which is real Africa—remains but 
little represented in Paris. 

A series of decrees of last autumn established local representative 
assemblies in all oversea territories except in the old colonies already 
constituted as departments (Antilles, Guyane, Réunion). In some 
these are elected on universal direct suffrage, as in Senegal, Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon, and New Caledonia ; in others on limited and 
indirect suffrage ; but in all the assemblies control the local budget, 
within certain specific restrictions, and serve in advisory and con- 
sultative capacities on all matters of local and social interest. They 
are analogous to the General Councils of the départements of metro- 
politan France, though with less extensive powers. The aim is 
confessedly to give the colonial peoples a share of responsibility and 
some experience of self-government in matters of purely local 
interest. All matters of general commercial, political and diplomatic 
interest, as well as military defence, are reserved for the French 
Government. This local basis of embryonic representation, though 
imperfect in many ways, may in time give more reality than at 
present exists to colonial parliamentary representation in Paris. 
Only when real local party divisions replace the French political 
divisions, at present rather absurdly transplanted into the colonies, 
will parliamentary representation serve a constructive purpose. And 
this process depends in turn on two other reforms which the French 
are particularly anxious to implement: native education and native 
economic prosperity, 
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The present plan for colonial education places special emphasis on 
rm primary education of the masses for a period of two or 





yit-tet 
ao years, und on a rapid expansion of technical instruction. Some 
20,000,000,000 francs have been allocated for a ten-year programme 
of such expansion; and in accordance with the Brazzaville dis- 
cussions the education of women is regarded as one of its prime 
purposes. The Monnet Plan for the overhaul, modernisation and 
expansion of French economy includes provision for the colonies. 

In short, the ideals of social democracy which are the ideological 
foundation of the Fourth Republic are spilling over into the sphere 
of colonial government and are modifying in several important 
respects the deep-rooted traditions of French imperialism. French 


very sensitive to the United Nations ideals of colonial 
trusteeship, which place the welfare of colonial peoples in the fore- 
front of policy. But old traditions keep a firm hold, and it is not 
surprising that men who believe that the social and economic basis 
of the Fourth Republic is greatly superior to that of the Third, 
should seek as ardently as ever to turn Africans into good 


Frenchmen. 


FOOD IN THE FUTURE 


By G. C. L. BERTRAM 


§ there, or can there be, enough food for everyone in the world 
| provided it were suitably distributed? There is at present a 
great deal of bewilderment about this. A reasoned answer requires 
a wide examination of the question, without which the present 
situation cannot be maturely judged. The goal is a freedom from 
want such that every man, woman and child could develop to the 
full in the service of his fellows, For very many, achievement would 
offer a food supply superior in quantity and quality to what has 
ever been available before. The evidence given at the Hot Springs 
Conference showed that a 50 per cent. increase in total present 
production might be required. The Food and Agricultural Organi- 
sation of the United Nations was formed in answer to the urge of 
the more enlightened. Understanding and effort have still to convert 
the urge into reality. 

Factors more fundamental than economics must in the long run 
control the balance between plenty and hunger. Conquest of dietary 
poverty requires budgetary planning of a novel kind. Food-pro- 
duction, and with it the competing production of industrial materials 
derived from the annual growth of living animals and plants, must 
be equated with the total requirement of the world’s population at 
an agreed standard of well-being far higher than the average of 
today. Production is not static from year to year, but is subject to 
conflicting trends, helpful and unhelpful, as well as to the vagaries 
of weather. Needs vary too. The total of mouths to bé filled rises 
fast, by perhaps ten millions each Year, in this period of unprece- 
dented growth of world-population. India alone is increasing in net 
population by a dozen a minute—over 700 an hour—and so annually 
requires a further addition of a million tons of food each year, even 
at the present low level of consumption. To balance total produc- 
tion with real requirement involves first assessing the relative rates 
of the factors and processes involved. Then conscious control, pro- 
perly the collective and deliberate exercise of the free wills of popula- 
tions of educated individuals, will inevitably be needed if opposing 
trends are to be modified so that production may genuinely meet 
requirement. . 

The relevant factors are many. Primarily agricultural production 
depends on the area cultivated. Virgin but properly cultivable lands 
still remain in some parts of the world, notably in South America. 
Their full and speedy utilisation requires the migration of agricul- 
tural labour, but political and cultural absorption are slow processes, 
which often make migration unwelcome to the receiving population. 
Irrigation, too, can result in increased cultivable areas and increased 
yields from lands at present cultivated. But already no Nile water 
enters the sea direct during several months each year, so completely 
is that river used in perennial irrigation. Already the irrigated area 
of India exceeds the combined total for the next ten most irrigated 
*s after India. Varietal selection, in crop plants and in strains 
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of domestic animals, continues to offer great possibilities of increased 
yields. There are advances to be made in agricultural technique, 
in the use of fertilisers, both compost and chemical, improved 
rotations, superior tilling, better drainage and so on. But the 
optimism engendered by an appreciation of the theoretical possi- 
bilities is soon whittled away by a realisation of what seems to be 
immediately practicable. Whatever does remain may be decreased 
still further by contemplation of general agrieultural practice over 
large areas of the world and the slowness of its change under the 
acceptable democratic stimulants of advice and demonstration. 
However, advance is being made, and very quickly in some areas. 
The recently published East African ground-nut scheme is an 
encouraging example. 

Unfortunately, there is another side to the picture. In many 
lands production is falling, or is in imminent danger of falling, 
through various processes of degradation. Particularly afflicted are 
the hotter and drier parts of the world. Few Jands escape entirely. 
Serious soil-erosion by wind and water, following the maltreatment 
of the original vegetation, troubles the United States, the Dominions, 
India and East Africa, to mention only a few countries. Over: 
grazing, over-cutting of forests, firing, rapidly shifting cultivation, 
unsuitable systems of land tenure and other processes, all lead in the 
same direction. Even more serious may be a progressive decrease 
of basic fertility over a large proportion of the cultivated lands of 
the world. In the oceans, too, there is over-fishing. All these pro- 
cesses of degradation lead to smaller returns per unit area. 


The processes of degradation, like their counterparts of practical 
and educational advance in husbandry, are progressive ; usually they 
are accelerative in action and cumulative in effect. The two groups 
of trends conflict. Both are dynamic; both need precise measure- 
ment. It is the resultant balance, actual production in the years 
to come, which must be collated with fast-mounting human need. 
At present there is no proof and little probability of any early 
marriage, which might beget a higher standard of nutrition and 
well-being for every one of the world’s 2,000,000,000 people. The 
present is a period of uneasy flirtation between supply and need. 
Bengal famine and German hunger are local crises in a world affair 
whose end cannot yet be foreseen. Past gluts have been spurious, 
representing inefficiency in distribution, under contemporary 
economic influences, and not the satisfaction of total legitimate need 
on the world scale. 

This is not the place to put.forward explanations or calculated 
predictions of changes in human numbers, and consequently human 
needs. However, unless the disasters which we strive to avoid in 
world affairs are to come upon us, it is clear that extensive, but far 
from uniform, further increases in human numbers will occur in 
the world as a whole in the next few decades or generations. The 
peoples fringing Asia to the south and east, together more than half 
the total of the world, are worst afflicted. For it is broadly true to 
say that these populations, which are increasing fast, are already 
among the densest, and, having the lowest standards of living and 
least purchasing-power, stand in the greatest need of more food. At 
the same time, the barriers to their migration are higher now than 
they have ever been. For a period, too, more food, if it can be 
provided, will result in still more rapid increase. 

That is the canvas upon which our efforts and our consciences, 
with F.A.O. as our chosen instrument, must paint the pattern of 
the future. Now, more than ever before, there is the realisation 
that the many receive less than is required for full health and the 
development of individual personality. That is all. The picture has 
yet to be painted, and the paints are in our hands. The subject is 
difficult and dynamic. Hunger and shortages will continue. There 
will be conflict in the consciences of those who can grow and pur- 
chase plenty. Surely the time must come when we shall realise for 
ourselves what every farmer knows already for his stock. For the 
attainment of any desirable standard of nutrition and well-being, in 
the presence of any particular or existent state of total productivity, 
there must be an optimum number of human beings. This is so 
whether the optimum be judged on a regional or on a world basis, 
and whether we are yet capable of its precise definition or not. 
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Departure from the optimum is inevitably accompanied by a degree 
of misery. On the behaviouristic, mental and spiritual levels, too, 
an optimum population is a reality. Those responsible for civil 
order in great eastern cities are well aware of that. Equally conscious 
are the hermits. 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF ITALY 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HE new Italian constitution, Article 28, which was approved 
by the Constituent Assembly on April 30th, states that every 
child is to have at least eight years’ free elementary education, and 
that the new republic is to provide the financial assistance necessary 
for pupils of ability to continue their studies beyond that period. 
If this ambition could be practically realised, Article 28 might come 
to be regarded as a turning-point in the social history of Italy. Its 
realisation, however, will depend upon the necessary apparatus, and 
will be qualified by the kind of schooling which this apparatus is 
likely to provide. 

The Kingdom of Italy which emerged from the Risorgimento 
built up a system of State schools which was satisfactory as far as it 
went; the secondary schools provided an excellent education up to 
university age in return for the payment of 2 low fee. For those 
who could not pay fees, a large majority of so poor a nation, only 
three years’ elementary schooling was usually available, and right 
up to the present time there were many villages without schools, 
especially in the South. Further, no scholarship system was 
evolved, and it was generally impossible for the child of poor 
parents to reach a university without help from some private or 


political organisation. Before the Fascist dictatorship the State 
was on bad terms with the Catholic Church, and _ the 
education which it provided was purely secular. Soon after 


Mussolini came to power, Professor Gentile, Minister of Education 
at the time, introduced religious instruction into the elementary 
schools, and in 1929 the Lateran Pacts extended this into the 
secondary schools. Mussolini was willing to put this much of the 
old State educational machine into the Pope’s hands because he 
intended to reduce its efficacy by the power and influence that the 
Fascist Party exerted through its youth and welfare organisations; 
while the Catholic and other Scout movements were suppressed, 
every child and young person was enrolled in the Balilla or its 
effiliations, to whose claims school requirements were deliberately 
sacrificed. 

Since the fall of Fascism the Republic has emerged as the heir to 
its bankruptcy, with many State school buildings destroyed in the 
war, many of the older teachers dispersed and no new ones trained. 
Fascist text-books are condemned, but in the secondary schools—for 
lack of others—they have had at first to be used with the most 
pernicious sections eliminated. For the elementary schools pre- 
Fascist text-books have hitherto been unearthed. By the next 
scholastic year there is reason to hope that new text-books will be 
ready ; much good work has gone into their preparation with which 
well-known writers like Corrado Alvaro have concerned themselves. 

The teaching personnel in both elementary and secondary schools 
belongs to the unfortunate category of the State official for whom 
life is about thirty times as expensive as it was before the war while 
his salary is only about six times what it then was. He is driven 
either to work out of school hours—if he can find extra work—or to 
indulge in some kind of corruption or illicit dealing; even then he 
jis probably unable to feed himself and his family adequately. This 
spring has turned the screw noticeably further, since there has been 
a fresh rise in prices partly due to the imminent liquidation of 
U.N.R.R.A.—a double catastrophe, therefore, for the schools, to 
many of which this organisation has provided a square meal a day 
and often the only such meal of which many teachers and pupils 
could be sure. The shortage of school-buildings is still so great 
that many children go to school for only half the normal school 
day because two schools share one building. Though this may bring 
respite to the hard-pressed staff, it is obviously deplorable 
from the point of view of the children. Further, the buildings in 
use, for instance, in Milan last winter (not much less severe in Milan 
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than in London) were often still without glass in the windows or 
any heating. 

Much of the trouble is inevitable, thanks to the penniless condition 
of the State, but, rightly or wrongly, there is a growing feeling 
that the Minister of Edacation is personally to blame. When genuine 
desperation drove the teachers to strike for a few days in April, he 
was felt to show singular indifference. It is pointed out tha 
secondary-school fees have been forgotten in the general upward 
trend, and still stand at about §00 lire per annum; it would be only 
reasonable to put them to 2,000, and out of this increase the 
teachers’ pittance might welt be raised. What creates the greatest 
indignation among the opponents of confessional education is the 
fact that convent schools seem to be perfectly re-equipped ; many 
parents have transferred their children to these Catholic schools only 
to save them from the cold or perhaps the vermin in the State schools, 

The choice of Minister of Education was one of the main issues 
when De Gasperi formed his first Republican Cabinet, and for a 
time the Socialist writer, Silone, was a favourite candidate. If the 
increasing political activity of the Vatican had already been fore- 
shadowed when, towards the end of 1945, De Gasperi himself became 
the first Premier of United Italy to belong to a party allied with 
the Church, the appointment of Professor Gonella to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction in July, 1946, was felt to be another significant 
landmark. For he had been a spokesman of the Vatican for many 
years and a hero of the days when Mussolini suppressed the political 
side of the Osservatore Romano. Thus the Church, in the view of 
all those who do not identify the interests of the two, had captured 
another key position from the State ; and as the Church has been 
able, since the war, to expand its wealth in various ways at a time 
when the financial difficulties of the State seem overwhelming, a 
Minister of Education could further the interests of the Church and 
of its schools by simply letting things go. 

It had been generally supposed that a new Concordat would be 
made after the fall of Fascism, and misgivings were aroused when 
the draft constitution was found to incorporate the Lateran Pacts 
and thereby the Concordat which Pius XI had made with an entirely 
different régime. When the Osservatore Romano announced that 
the rejection of the article which did so would endanger the religious 
peace of the country the Communists surrendered to the threat, but 
the Socialists protested that the article itself was more likely to re 
awaken old resentments against the attempt to give a clerical flavour 
to the new constitution. It is true that the debates in the Assembly 
are overshadowed by feelings of this kind; the liberty of private 
schools which Article 28 guarantees is less welcome if the economic 
situation means that only one organisation is sufficiently wealthy to 
endow them. Even in today’s circumstances, however, this is not 
absolutely true. Friends of educational reform helped Professor 
Codignola to open his Scu2la-Cittad in Florenee immediately after 
the liberation of the city; this Pestalozzi school has great success 
in a Florentine slum, and it is hoped that schools on the same 
model may be opened soon in Turin and Rome. 

Education and re-education in Italy are not only concerned with 
eight years’ schooling for those below the age of fourteen; the 
problem of the adolescents is at least as great. There is a huge 
population between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, ex-Partisans, 
ex-soldiers or prisoners-of-war, and boys and girls whose lives were 
so broken up by the war that they have had neither schooling not 
vocational training ; they create a huge mass of unemployment at 4 
time when skilled.labour is in great demand. The State is again 
without the means to make much of the remains of the Fascist 
Gioventi Italiana del Littorio, now simply the Gioventit Italiana, 
but the Catholic Scouts and the Leftist Fronte cella Gioventi have 
stepped into the breach. There is a school for former Partisans 
in Rome, where an attempt is made to give them both book-learning 
and technical help. It has for the Continent the rare character d 
being residential, and tries to give some sort of home t 
youths who have returned from the maquis to find themselves with 
out one. The Government is trying to encourage all kinds o 
technical education, the organisation of which was already widely 
developed in Italy before the first world war, and it has started 
language courses for would-be emigrant labour. 
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Another aspect of the educational question is to be found at the 
yniversities, which are by now fantastically overcrowded with 
students. Many of the students are quite unfitted for academic work, 
but they have managed to pass the qualifying examination, and there 
js nothing else for them to do. And here one is face to face with 
the question of the so-called lower middle-class, whose discontent 
js as manna tO would-be dictators. The general economic trend and 
the depreciation of the lira is reducing this class to greater poverty 
than that of the industrial workers, and a university degree becomes 
not only a pass to the penury of State employment, but a last certi- 
ficate of unproletarian respectability. It may be significant that 
the Ministry of Public Instruction has confirmed the appointments 
of a generous number of former Fascist professors at the State 
universities. 


A FILM STUDIO 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 

O cinema addict, I have always wanted to see the 

inside of a big film studio at work. That wish was 
satisfied, one wet morning ten days ago, when I was taken down 
to Sir Alexander Korda’s studios at Shepperton in Middlesex. Here 
two major British pictures (aimed, presumably, at making an im- 
pression on the American market) are in full production, Oscar 
Wilde’s Ideal Husband and a new version of Tolstoy’s Anna 
Karenina. British pictures, yes; but there is a satisfyingly inter- 
national touch about these productions. Sir Alexander Korda, with 
his leonine head, august presence and guttural accent, originally came 
to this country from Hungary, while an American film-star, Miss 
Paulette Goddard, has been imported for three months to play an 
Americanised version of Wilde’s villainous siren, Mrs. Cheveley. 
Anna Karenina (its heroine interpreted by that most exquisite and 
touching of English actresses, Vivien Leigh), is under the direction 
of M. Duvivier, the distinguished Frenchman responsible for such 
triumphs of cinematic sensibility as Quai des Brumes and, more 
recently, Panique. 

At first go, the Shepperton studios were just exactly what one had 
expected. A group of lofty and cavernous hangars, on the outer rim 
of the London suburbs, encircled by fields and gravel car-parks and 
flower-gardens, and connected by a network of passage-ways as 
bewildering as the corridors of some Egyptian tomb. These hangars 
were cluttered with an assortment of scenery. In the case 
of the first sheds I went through the paraphernalia of Wilde’s 
London, the facade, front hall, pavement and garden of a house 
in Belgreve Square stood sideways on to a detailed reconstruction 
of one wall of Barry’s crocketed House of Commons. Giant chestnut 
trees and lopped lilacs in full bloom, supported by pulleys, withered 
sadly behind the garden wall. Round the next corner we came 
upon the galaxy of shining broughams and curricles that had brought 
the coroneted guests, a few weeks back, to Lady Chiltern’s ball. 
The ballroom itself, already in an advanced stage of disintegration, 
had been magnificent ; a set of real Gobelins tapestries, a chandelier 
Weighing six tons, a great whorling staircase, red-carpeted, had been 
components of the scene. But the staircase, and the front of the 
house, and the chestnut trees, were now things of yesterday. hey 
had been used. They were no longer wanted. They looked lonely 
and neglected. Attention was now concentrated exclusively upon 
tie new set—Lady Chiltern’s powder-blue morning-room, crowded 
with ninetyish bric-a-brac and great plumes of mauve and white 
lilac (this is a Technicolor film) in ivy-wreathed pots. A blinding 
artificial sunlight poured through the half-closed jalousies on to 
Lady Chiltern’s photograph in a massy silver frame. Around this 
Set everyone was gathered, like children at a Punch and Judy show. 

I should say here that, although the physical aspect of the studios 
was just what I had imagined it would be, the tempo and atmosphere 
Were entirely unexpected. In the corridors there had been a certain 
tension ; people scurried to and fro, carrying things, fetching things, 
taking messages, shouting. But half-way down one of the corridors 
we came upon, and joined, a miscellaneous group—shirt-sleeved 
workmen, make-up women with elegant hair, electricians, photo- 
graphers’ assistants, secretaries—standing waiting before a closed and 


padded door. Above the door a scarlet electric-light bulb glowed 
frostily. This warning light meant that rehearsal or “ shooting” 
was in progress, and that entrance to the studio was forbidden. It 
was now that it first dawned on me how frustrating and dilatory film 
life must in its essence be—its appropriate symbol Patience on her 
monument. At long last the light blinked out; the door swung 
open, revealing yet another colossal, echoing barn. Dodging ropes, 
occasional tables, scagliola pillars, half a dining-room, some flower- 
beds and a number of footmen in livery, we now approached the 
heart or kernel of this waiting world: Lady Chiltern’s morning- 
room. Here, at the centre of the vortex, reigned a kind of silence 
and a sort of crisp but also listless calm. There seemed to be a 
great many people about, leaning against the props, slumped in 
canvas chairs, tinkering with the great lamps which are 
placed like a heavy crown all along the top of the walls of the set. 
An ordinary rehearsal was going on, to be followed after lunch by 
the “ shooting” of the segment rehearsed that morning: on a good 
day, I was told, two minutes of the running film. Seeing the morn- 
ing rehearsal, and then seeing Lady Chiltern and her sister-in-law 
and Lady Markby and Mrs. Cheveley emerge at two-thirty from 
the hands of their dressers, clad in the brilliant clothes designed for 
them by Mr. Cecil Beaton, was a curious experience. Nothing 
could be less resplendent than the rehearsal. Was this hunched figure 
in mufti really the famous film-star for whose autograph crowds had 
surged outside a London theatre a few nights ago? Could they but 
see her now. 

During the morning’s dreary repetition I had supposed that once 
they were dressed, jewelled, made up, the stars’ troubles were soon 
over. Nothing, I thought, remains but the acting and the photography. 
I was wrong. The waitirig process to which one had already been 
subjected outside the doors began all over again. It involved almost 
everybody. The stars, whose hair must not get out of place, whose 
dresses must never crease or crumple, now stood or sat carefully 
about while the photographers experimented on the “ stand-ins,” 
and the electricians switched the big lamps on and off. Not only 
do the main characters have to act in chips and fragments without 
continuity and sometimes without sense, but they have to spend 
an enormous amount of their time doing absolutely nothing at all, 
in itself the most exhausting process in the world. The directors’ 
eyes have to be everywhere; for consistency, which in life and 
literature is confined to ideas only, here assumes a terrible 
material consequence. Day after day, week after week, that morn- 
ing-room must look the same ; each table, each chair, each spray of 
lilac must be in an identical place ; until the great day comes when 
the whole sequence is finished, and the set can be torn down—one 
fancies with what fiendish glee. 

Leaving the elegant Mrs. Cheveley whispering Wildean epigrams 
into the sound-track, we proceeded to the neighbouring studio to see 
Anna Karenina. Here was a similar group of executives and work- 
men, with the French director seated on a high stool before the 
shallow box of the set. Inside the box Anna Karenina was talking 
to Dolly Oblonsky’s children. And here was a real shock—for by 
some amazing feat of artistry this was Tolstoy’s Anna herself. I 
have always liked Miss Leigh’s acting, but I had learned without 
enthusiasm that she was picked to play Anna. Perhaps one feels a 
resentment at anyone trying to play Anna Karenina, and I, in any 
case, have vivid memories of a little hot cinema at Vevey on Lac 
Léman where years ago, as a schoolboy, I had sourly watched Greta 
Garbo silently throw herself beneath a silent train. But the com-- 
bined efforts of Miss Leigh, Mr. Beaton and Monsieur Duvivier have 
achieved what one would have judged impossible: they have trans- 
lated Anna Karenina (full-blooded, convincing) into terms of the 
screen. In marked contrast to the dazzling, witty dresses worn in 
The Ideal Husband, Anna’s clothes are subtle, restrained and 
romantic. Mr. Beaton has somehow succeeded in capturing the 
mood of the book in veils and velvets, and he shows how silhouette, 
colour, line and material can be used to indicate character, and even 
to hint at fate. Clothes and direction, however good, do not create 
a part, though ; and it is to Miss Leigh’s own dramatic powers and 
to her own conception of Anna that the startling transformation ig 
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largely due. In contrast to the wilful negligence over scripts which 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh recently revealed (in the Daily Telegraph) as the 
usual attitude of Hollywood producers, this film is being constructed 
with a loving and reverent attention to Tolstoy’s work. This film 
should maintain, and even raise, the growing prestige of British 
moving pictures. 

But watching Anna putting the Oblonsky household to rights— 
with just the proper shade of charming authority—I was once more 
amazed that actors or actresses are willing to be filmed at all. To 
create a part On a stage, with a play reaching its logical climax and 
an audience responsive to your every emphasis, is one thing. To 
act a few minutes here, a few minutes there, to repeat each fraction 
several times over, and all before a series of persons whose sole 
interest is to conceal some technical fault in your face or elocution 
is another. I came away impressed, but unenvious. What salary, 
what fame, I wondered, what swarms of autograph-seekers at theatre 
doors can compensate for this overt, pernickety and daily torture? 
To be pushed around, examined, criticised, dressed from breakfast 
time till seven-fifteen (the Shepperton hours are strict and long) 
would be insupportable to the majority of people. Why does any- 
body volunteer to be a film-star? Who would be a film-star at all? 


THE KING AT TRINITY 


By WILSON HARRIS 

BOVE the High Table Henry VIII—if not Holbein at any rate 
j very closely after—stood bearded and astride, resplendent in 
gold and scarlet, calves bulging within white silk or satin stockings. 
Below him a slight figure in cool lounge suit, much more than any 
Henry King of all the Britains, and in a different sense Defender 
of the Faith, proposed the toast of the college that close on thirty 
years ago was his. So the centuries were spanned, from Tudor to 
Windsor. In truth, indeed, there was more to span, for the Trinity 
which Henry founded in 1546 evolved from the earlier King’s Hall 
und Michaelhouse, going back to the earlier half of the fourteenth 
century; Chaucer knew of one of them, and called it the Soler Hall. 
But Trinity is content with the more modest claim. It is enough 
for her that for four hundred years the college has been producing, 
as its duty is, a supply of persons qualified to serve God in Church 
and State—men of humane learning, men of science, men of 
law, great statesmen and great ecclesiasts, a chosen cohort of them 
looking still from their frames on those who bear today for their 
little hour the torch passed on by earlier hands. For four hundred 
years the succession has flowed on, teachers in the same studies 
dining night by night in the same places in the same hall, members 
all of one great society, open once to privilege, open today in full 
equality to the humbiest and the poorest in the land. That at least 

ep of the centuries has brought. 

King George recalled on Tuesday as he stood beneath 
nd “in my own right as a member of this noble and 








college,” toastea the royal foundation and its present 

Master. the greatest son of the Cambridge of today in the estimation 
f everyone but himself. It was a notable day for the Master, from 
¢ moment when he sallied forth from the Lodge to greet at the 
Great Gate the Duke Gloucester (a Trinity man, too) and the 
Duchess, and welcome them as forerunners. It was not at the Great 
Gate (at which, in accordance with custom, Dr. Trevelyan himself 
had had to solicit admittance on the day of his clection) that he met 
the King and Queen. For the first time since 1848, when Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria came to Trinity, the royal guests were 
borne on (in a very different vehicle from their predecessors) through 
the gateway, down the gentle slope of a wooden ramp, into, and half 
nd, the court, to cx their final halt before the Master’s Lodge 
The was perfect. even with the heat, and the Great Court, not 
mere nequalled but ipproached in either university (it is no 
who writes) was looking its incomparable best, Queen 

j t} res} ul gleaming in her niche on the south, the 
by generations of the jllustrious men 

the sunlight, the crown on the fountain 

with Cambridge’s traditiona] domestic 

emblen Io the history written there in stone a new chapter was 


It was added before eyes from all the 
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Empire and beyond, for among the undergraduates lined UP On the 
normally untrodden turf as the fanfares rang out and the Royal 
Standard was broken above the gate were dark Indians and darker 
Hausas, men from Canada and South Africa and Australia, intelligent 
inscrutable Chinese. 

Then the formalities of the day began—a short chapel service 
(“Let us now praise famous men” and “O God our Help”), the 
presentation of a deputation from the town and then of the chief 
officers of the university—Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, High 
Steward and Deputy High Steward, Heads of Houses, University 
“Members, arriving from the Senate House in slow Procession, 
and after that the central engagement of the day. Never had th 
high rafters of the ancient hall looked down on a scene mor 
brilliant, as the sun, tempered by the windows’ sobering hues, 
streamed in on the scarlet of the doctors’ robes and the mor 
sober gowns and hoods of mere M.A.s, with the college plate gleam. 
ing down the long rows of tables. The speeches had been kept to 
two—the King and the Master—but the choir in the minstrely 
gallery discoursed appropriate music at appropriate moments, 
notably a song of royal Henry’s own composition, “ Pastyme with 
Good Companye”; sovereigns then possessed some gifts not 
universal among the sovereigns of today. 

In the hall of Trinity on Tuesday, where Trinity men of the pas 
like Francis Bacon and Chief Justice Coke in one field, Perceval and 
Melbourne, Newton and Whewell and Rutherford, Byron and Tenny. 
son in others, had had their places, was gathered all but all the weigh 
of learning of the Cambridge of today—men (and not men only, sine 
for the first time the Mistress of Girton and the Principal of Newn- 
ham were accorded undisputed place among the Heads of Houses 
who trace out the history of our land or work out the practice of it 
laws, men who keep the spirit of Plato and Virgil and Horace aliv 
in days that need them not a little, men who split the atom an 
direct to unpredicted ends its immeasurable force, men who think 
out wise nutrition, men who give their lives, directly or vicariously 
to preventing or curing the diseases of mankind. 

Not all were Trinity men like the King, but all except visitor 
bringing greetings from other famous institutions were Cambridge 
men like him. Among them, most appropriately, was the American 
Ambassador, once the President of a Canadian University, sitting a 
the same High Table where his predecessor, the historian Bancroft, 
had sat at the tercentenary a hundred years ago. And it was as: 
Cambridge man that King George was speaking, as one who knew 
what it would mean to come back to a Cambridge June (if there 
ever had been quite such a Cambridge June), one who understood 
from his own experience, like thousands of Trinity and _ other 
undergraduates today, what it was to come home from war t 
the “steadying and mellowing influence” that breathes from thos 
immemorial walls arid turn from transience and destruction to th 
study of what is timeless and immortal. The King said much else, 
and said it as well as he ever said anything. (The Master mentioned 
that he had been asked for “a few notes of guidance,” but the Kin 
had evidently and most properly put them in the waste-paper bask 
and produced something much better ef his own.) But an unde 
lying note was there for those who were thinking as well as lister- 
ing—the freedom with which this great heritage is shared toda 
Probably three-fourths of the men at Trinity and the other colleges 
probably indeed more than that, could never have got there ut 
assisted. The assistance is there, and to them is laid open all that wa 
offered to the privileged “ King’s Childer” for whom the colleges 
out of which Trinity rose were built. In giving them of its bes 
the Trinity of King Georg: is doing higher service than the Trini 
of King Henry. 

So the memorable day wore on. From the minstrels’ gallery cam 
a choral grace to close the luncheon, the royal party moved out! 
the Christopher Wren Library to see the original Charter grantté 
by King Henry in December of 1546, then to a garden party flashing 


with ladies’ dresses and the ever-present scarlet gowns, with tk 
cool green of turf and trees for background, till amid acclamation 
they moved off for home, leaving Trinity its peaceful self again, wit 


the river gliding lazily beneath its ancient walls—fluminaque antiqu0 
subterlabentia muros. So Trinity awaits its quincentenary. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD. NICOLSON 


HE TIMES newspaper, as we all know, is a national institution. 

We regard it with that blend of affection and esteem which 
we accord to other monuments of our tremendous past, such as the 
Bil! of Rights, the abolition of the slave trade, crumpets, sweet peas 
and the Zoological Gardens. When we go to New York we are 
proud to find that familiar journal displayed upon the mahogany 
side-tables of the Knickerbocker Club ; when we go to Prague it is 
agreeable to see The Times taking precedence over Le Monde in Dr. 
Benes’ anteroom ; and any anxiety we might feel at first meeting 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek is dispelled when, rising graciously from 
her deck-chair, she allows The Times to drop from her slim hands. 

It would be idle (if I may adopt for the moment the lapidary style 
of the newspaper I am discussing), it would be idle to deny that 
few responsible students of national, or indeed of international, 
affairs can afford, without serious prejudice to their own know- 
ledge and judgement, to eschew, even if only for curtailed periods 
of absence or aberration, the authoritative, precise and not in- 
frequently objective, information which this estimable journal, not 
unconscious as it is of its function, if we may use a colloquialism, 
of “presenting Britain to the world,” has for generations provided. 
I should go further. There is no doubt that foreign Governments 
are convinced that The Times reflects the official opinion of what- 
ever British Government may be in power at the time. It is no 
use at all assuring them that The Times is wholly independent and 
reflects nothing but the composite opinions of the gentlemen of 
Printing House Square. I admit, indeed, that this official function 
which is, unjustly and inevitably, imposed upon it by its foreign 
readers does entail a certain Delphic tone of utterance. On those 
many occasions when The Times does in fact possess information 
not available to other organs of information and opinion, it is fitting 
that it should convey that information with pontifical discretion. On 
those rare occasions when The Times just doesn’t know, it is pardon- 
able that it should, like the cuttle-fish, retire behind a cloud of ink. 
No—I rather like The Times for the hieratic voice with which it 
speaks. 

. * * * 

While I do not often object to the tone of superior knowledge 
which The Times adopts (since I well know that there are few 
journals in the world more scrupulous or more scholarly in obtaining 
and conveying information) I am sometimes irritated by the tone of 
moral superiority which is attached. The Times may be right in 
seeking always to show that to every cloud there is a silver lining ; 
it may be right, with its authoritative bedside manner, in trying 
to solace the uneasy patient by convincing him that he, in his 
ignorence, is unfitted to judge of the nature of his own disease. Yet 
there are moments when I wish that The Times would not always 
render unto God the things that are Caesar’s ; and would refrain 
more frequently from suggesting that the line of least resistance 
represents in some manner a wise and courageous initiative or that 
the sad road to retreat is not merely the path of duty, but also the 
I question sometimes whether the heavy brocades in 
which it drapes its optimism can convey to an anxious public 
the same assurance as might be provided by crisper, simpler state- 
ments of unalterable fact. And I am quite sure that abroad the 
incantations which The Times intones around our misfortunes are 
egarded, at their best as negro spirituals, and at their worst as 
evidence of what is regarded as English cant. Foreigners will never 
be made to understand that our hyprocrisy derives, not from any 
intention to deceive others, but from an ardent desire to comfort 


] 
ourselves, 


way to glory. 


7 * * * 
In spite of this, my love and respect for The Times remains 
and unassailed. Only from one angle can the discontent 
is Occasionally aroused within me by this great journal be 
into a sudden squall of rage. I refer to the handling by theu 
‘eader-writers of the English language. ‘There are moments when 


constant 
which 
lacheA 


Ad ICU 


I come to feel about the style of The Times leading articles what 
Sir Max Beerbohm felt about the style of Walter Pater. It is a 
mistake, I feel, to treat our living tongue as if it were an etymo- 
logical fossil, a museum piece to be preserved desiccated in a glass 
show-case. There are moments when the leader-writers of The 
Times, trained as they are to identical hieratic movements and 
genuflexions, treat the English language as if it were some venerable 
corpse exposed on a bier; they drape their catafalque with the 
velvets of tautology, they decorate it with the stock emblems of 
long words, they illumine it with the dim candles of double nega- 
tives. I was reading on Saturday a leading article entitled “The 
Viceroy’s Task.” As I read that heading, my sympathy flashed out 
to Lord Mountbatten, pacing the paths of the Viceregal garden, 
conscious that few men have been accorded so vast a responsibility 
with so little effective power, conscious that around him on those 
burning plains a whole sub-continent might at any moment burst 
into flame. I read the article. With the sentiments expressed, with 
the opinion advocated, I was not qualified to differ. It was the 
style by which I was so distressed. 
* + - o 
“The Cabinet,” I read, “have exhaustively examined the pro- 

cedures for transferring power which may fall to be adopted if the 

original plan of May 16th, 1946, has finally to be abandoned as un- 

workable, and precautions have been taken to obviate any delay which 

might result from further references to London in the course of the 

approaching conversations by providing in advance so far as possible 

for any issue that may emerge. This is prudent.” 
I happen to dislike such phrases as “ fall to be adopted,” “ obviate 
any delay” and “issue that may emerge.” This may be due to 
personal idiosyncrasy. But no serious man can assert that the 
above passage is a literate way of saying “Lord Mountbatten has 
now received instructions what to do if the 1946 plan fails.” With 
increasing irritation I read further. “Already,” I read, “it is 
possible to discern dangerous fissiparous tendencies.” A squall of 
rage fluttered the paper from my hand. I admit that the word 
“ fissiparous ” expressed precisely what this leader-writer intended ; 
but why use a word the exact meaning of which is familiar only tc 
physiologists? No man can enjoy more than I do the use of words 
which are either invented of rescued from desuetude ; but I never, 
I trust, use words merely because they are long and grand. And 
then comes, in the passage I have quoted, that little short spinsterish 
phrase, “ This is prudent.” Immediately before my vision flitted 
the picture of Miss Pinkerton’s Acadamy for Young Ladies at 
Chiswick Mall. In a few days from now that article will be read 
with attention by people sitting in the Knickerbocker Club, by 
people at Prague, in China and Lahore. Will they be stimulated, 
enlightened or impressed? I donot think so The effect upon their 
minds will be that The Times, wishing to make the best of a bad 
job, wishing to express the obvious in tones of the utmost 
solemnity, sought refuge behind a cloud of tautological ambiguity. 


* * . * 


” 


I was reminded, as I read this article, of the admirable parody 
printed in the Manchester Guardian shortly after the Munich crisis. 
I was also reminded of a skit upon The Times contributed by Mon- 
signor Knox to a symposium edited by Sir John Squire in 1931 
under the title Jf. It is a matter of regret to me that this amusing 
collection has never been republished. It contained stimulating 
articles such as G. K. Chesterton on “If Don John of Austria had 
married Mary Queen of Scots,” Winston Churchill on “ If Lee had 
not won the Battle of Gettysburg” and Hilaire Belloc on “If 
Drouet’s Cart had stuck.” It also contains Monsignor Knox on “ If 
the General Strike had succeeded.” This article is couched in the 
form of a reprint of The Times one week after Communism had 
been established. This famous Printing Housé Square style, im- 
mutable and impermeable, had survived even the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. 
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THE THEATRE 


By Robert Morley and Noel Langley. (His 


“Edward, My Son.” 
Maijesty’s) 
Epwarp—whom, though we never see, we can visualise with a painful 
claritv—is the only son of Arnold (later the first Baron) Holt. No 
son ever had a more disastrously devoted father. Only the best will 
do for Edward, and to provide the best his father sticks at nothing. 
He starts with fire-raising, thereby acquiring funds to send the child 
abroad for an expensive operation. When Edward is threatened with 
well-merited expulsion from his public school, he buys the place up, 
thus leaving the head master (who rather surprisingly is also the 
owner of this ancient seat of learning) with no alternative but to 
bow to the parent’s juggernaut will and keep Edward on his books. 
And so it goes on—the father buil-dozing a path for a paragon, the 
son disappointing—but never disillusioning—him at every term, until 
at last the useless, mannerless playboy is killed in action in the war. 

This is an exceedingly deft and entertaining play. Mr. Robert 
Morley plays the father with compelling gusto and irresistible good 
humour ; but it would, I think, have been an even better play—and 
it would have given the opportunity for an even better performance— 
if Holt’s character had been shown as developing rather than static. 
The man who takes to fire-raising in 1919 ought to be a lesser rogue— 
less confident, less urbane, less adept, less unhesitatingly ruthless— 
than the full-blown and respected racketeer of 1947. As it is, the 
man’s poise and technique are constant; it is only the rewards of 
knavery, and not the knave himself, that increase their dimensions. 
The scene in which he imposes his will on a famous public school, 
effective as it is, would be even more so if Mr. Morley allowed Holt 
to be (as in life he probably would have been) at first a little abashed 
and uncertain of himself, if it were not throvghout so obvious :hat, 
like the cowboy in Oklahoma, everything’s going his way. 

But this is a minor criticism of a fine piece of comic acting. It 
does not apply at all to the part of Edward’s mother, or to the way 
in which Miss Peggy Ashcroft plays it. His wife is one of the 
many human beings whom Holt destroys in the course of his irre- 
sistible advance, and Miss Ashcroft’s portrayal of her gradual descent 
from proud young motherhood to raddled dipsomania is intensely 
skilful and moving. Miss Leueen Macgrath contributes an admir- 
ably percipient sketch of a secretary turned mistress, Mr. John 
Robinson does all that can be done with the rather wooden figure 
of an old friend of the family and Messrs. D. A. Clarke-Smith and 
Richard Caldicot give excellent performances in minor parts. 

Altogether a very enjoyable play, no longer marred by some cheap 
topicalities which were adversely commented on at the first night, but 
not materially strengthened by Mr. Morley’s trick—disarmingly 
though he executes it—of stepping outside the play and addressing 
the audience direct. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


* Boule de Suif.” (Curzon). “ Carnival in Costa Rica,” (Gaumont 
and Marble Arch Pavilion). 
PERHAPS wrongly, one expects a French film running at the Curzon 
to be a contribution to the best things of cinema. But look at it 
how one may, this version of de Maupassant’s Boule de Suif leaves 
a most unpleasant taste in the mouth. The Prussian invasion of 
1870 finds a mixed group of scared French aristocrats, business-men 
and their wives thrown together in escape, with a young “ republican ” 
ind the patriotic but light-virtued girl, Boule de Suif. All but the 
two latter behave as caricatures of self-centred, cowardly refugees, 
ready to turn “coilaborator” at the least threat. They snub the 
girl until they find she has brought food for the long journey— 
which they, for all their worldly wisdom, have failed to do. They 
fawn upon her when the price of their release is that she shall give 
herself to the German officer occupying their inn. One does not 
pick a quarrel with the idea that, of the women of this savoury party, 
only a prostitute and two nuns are patriotic; after all we accept 
nowadays, surely, that patriotism is not enough. What seems in- 
defensible is that much footage is devoted to portraying a number 
of German officers and their solemn and studious devotion to various 
acts of sadism. The shooting of a group of hostages at an hour 
fixed with “Teutonic” precision coincides to the second with the 
opening of a champagne-bottle. Arty cross-cutting, worthy of a 
perverted amateur film festival, decorates this little charade. 
Photography and ‘settings are above average, and the music is 
attractive. The pace drags though, letting each sequence run too 
long ; though quick pans take us adroitly from sequence to sequence, 


artistic camera-work is no substitute for paucity of inspiration, fo, 
all that de Maupassant’s Mademoiselle Fifi has been combined with 
the title story. 

+ * * * 

So unsatisfying is this offering to the “ discriminating audience” 
that one turns to see what primrose path Hollywood is treading. The 
film is used as a means of breaking down, rather than Strengthening, 
national prejudices, in Carnival in Costa Rica, one of those Technj- 
color musicals, so often derided as the lowest thing in entertainment, 
But during the war Hollywood at least recognised their social force. 
Dance routines glamorised the Services with Goldwyn girls jp 
uniform ; swing numbers plugged Defence Bonds and coped with 
the music and dance of the aircraft factory. One song ran some. 
thing like “Oh—milkman keep those bottles quiet,” for night 
workers to get their sleep. 

Carnival in Costa Rica has Vera-Ellen, whose delightful dancing 
sometimes runs to the acrobatic ; the crooning—for those who can 
stand it, which I confess I can’t—of Dick Haymes; and dance 
routines arranged by Leonide Massine, who also appears in one 
number ; and the brief but satisfying Celeste Holm. The harvesting 
of the coffee crop—to music, of course—lets us know that that im- 
portant American beverage, as well as soag and colour, is a Costa 
Rican export. Mr. Dalton might be pleased if Hollywood took to 
featuring British basic exports! But the carnival and colour go 
further than promoting dollar exchange. The daughter of a mixed 
marriage between a Kansas teacher and a swarthy Costa Rican coffee- 
planter is matched by her parents with a Costa Rican ; but she wants 
an American husband. (Can it be that Hollywood is trying to show 
us America is not all colour bar?) Anyway the story shows true 
love triumphant. 

All this is not to say that a new age of international understanding 
is being promoted from the Californian land of make-believe. But 
here is an escapist low-brow film which says—Let’s dance and sing 
and all live together. GEOFFREY BELL. 


MUSIC 


Turandot, which was given for the first time on May 29th, is 
distinctly the most successful of the Covent Garden operas hitherto, 
The story seems to have a special fascination ; and Gozzi, Schiller, 
Puccini and Busoni can have no other point in common but their 
love of the icy princess. Puccini started work on the story after 
reading the Schiller version in the spring of 1920 and worked on tt 
until his death late in 1929, though he did not quite finish it. Act! 
seems to have given both him and his librettist Adami comparatively 
little trouble, and perhaps for that reason it is the most successful ; 
but he was very difficult to please over the other two acts, though 
full of suggestions of his own. The only completely new character 
introduced into the story is Liu, who does not appear in Schiller 
at all; and through Liu’s love for Kalaf the whole dénouement of 
the story is altered. Dramatically it is an improvement on Schiller’s 
version, where the intrigue is far too complicated to be effective on 
the operatic stage ; but the change also allowed the introduction of 
still more blood and a scene of torture, elements in which the work 
is already over rich. This strong sadistic element was a bad legacy 
from the early days of verismo in Italy, and has its counterpart, of 
course, in the bloody and erotic d’Annunzio. The three masks— 
who have Italian names in Schiller but have been converted into 
full-blooded Chinese by Puccini and Adami—do something to relax 
this morbid atmosphere of excitement, and it is interesting to find 
Puccini writing suggestions to his librettist about their appearance 
and the décor of their scenes which he says occurred to him after 
seeing Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, as though the idea of a “ play 
within the play ” appealed to him too. 

The music is very effective, for Puccini at the end of his life seems 
to have preserved as strongly as ever his ability to collect, magpie- 
like, glittering and brightly-coloured ideas which were lying about 
on the musical floor. These he wove with great skill into his own 
intensely Italian nest, greatly increasing the glamour of its exterior, 
though leaving the structure and the inside fundamentally un- 
changed. Turandot is, in fact, the last “grand” opera, and how 
Meyerbeer would have admired the sharpening of the whetstone in 
Act 1, the three riddles in Act 2, the torture of Liu in the presence 
of her rival and the dénouement—“ His name is Love ”—in Act 3! 
He would, I think, have insisted on cutting some of Ping, Pang and 
Pong, who are more interesting musically than dramatically—a great 
mistake in an opera—and the first scene of Act 2 definitely palls. 

Eva Turner has all the power and range of voice necessary for 
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the part of Turandot, and a grand, heroic manner which was magnifi- 
cent in the great scene of the riddles. Ease and beauty of tone were 
lacking, and for this reason her lyrical surrender to Kalaf was less 
convincing. Walter Midgley was not quite enough “ tenore robusto 

for the ideal Kalaf, but he has a beautifully lyrical voice with a 
fine top register, a sure intonation and a tone that is always pleasing. 
Vera Terry’s Liu was warmly felt and ably sung, and Grahame 
Clifford, Edgar Evans and Hubert Norville (Ping, Pang and Pong) 
made excellent musical grotesques. The orchestra under Constant 
Lambert made the very most of both the brutalities and the felicities 
of the music, and Leslie Hurry’s sets and clothes (except Turnadot’s 
train which hampered her acting and was altogether too much of a 
good thing) had just the right note of exaggerated Oriental fantasy. 
The chorus were excellent and the greeting of the rising moon in 
Act 1 was one of the most beautiful, moving moments of the whole 
opera. MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Time was when the history books on English painting all began 
with Hogarth. More recently a new consciousness of our spasmodic 
genius has directed attention increasingly towards its earlier aspects. 
Particularly welcome, therefore, is the fine exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum of work by Nicholas Hillyarde and his chief 
pupil, Isaac Oliver, to commemorate the approximate quatercen- 
tenary of Hillyarde’s birth. Miniatures have been lent by H.M. 
the King, H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands and many others, so 
that the collection contains most of the important and _ best-authen- 
ticated examples of their outpuf, and should do much to clear up 
existing confusion between the works of master and pupil. 

Fashions change. Every age seeks its own solace in the arts of 
the past; every age has its blind spots. My fourteenth-edition 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, for example, contains no reprceduction 
of a Hillyarde or an Oliver, yet in the Coopers and Cosways 
and their later successors, which it does show, it seems to me that 
the same gradual weakening is revealed as in the developing art of 
the French tapestry. Surely Hillyarde is incomparably our greatest 
minaurst. The full splendour of his style faded perhaps in his 
later life, when, as limner to the Queen, he produced a series of 
rather mechanical pot-boilers, but nearly all his earlier work is 
superb, The head of the unknown man done in 1572 (one of the 
relatively few facing “stage left”) and the portrait of his young 
wife, done in 1578, are exquisitely tender and beautiful. The Un- 
known Youth, belonging to Mr. J. N. Bryson, and dating from about 
1588, is exceptionally fine with its firm, bold modelling which yet 
remains subtle and restrained, while the famous Youth Leaning 
Against a Tree Among Roses is unique in its echoes of Elizabethan 
poetry. 

Everything from Hillyarde’s hand proclaims a gentle, friendly 
personality, easy and modest. Oliver, as his self-portraits con- 
firm, was more florid and ambitious and a bit of a dandy. There 
is an unmistakable Latin quality in his work, and in its more 
sophisticated, lower-toned colour especially. His desire to become 
a historical painter on a small scale drove him to escape the 
archaistic tendencies of his master (themselves an extension of 
Holbein’s characteristics) and seek an Italianate freedom. One 
begins to sense a slight straining at the bounds and confines of the 
size. The later works begin to point the way to the oil painting 
in miniature—something secondary and subservient. Hillyarde, 
the son of a goldsmith and a goldsmith himself, in the simplicity 
and lightness of his touch, the freshness of his colour, and the 
decorative use of the clothes and jewellery of his sitters, made 
jewels of his limnings—glowing, finely-wrought, with a delicately 
tensile strength of their own, and complete in themselves. Some 
of the medals and jewels attributed to him (the second Great Seal 
of Queen Elizabeth is the only thing which is certainly his) are 
aso on view, together with much documen ation and comparative 
material--furniture, embroidery, books and metalwork which 
includes chalices made by his father. The exhibition is simply 
but admirably displayed ; the miniatures themselves, I am sure, 
have never been seen to greater advantage. 

* - i * 

Other exhibitions of which space forbids fuller mention include 
a typically gracious show at Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco, 
called “Colour—pure and atmospheric,” while pictures of quality, 
including Gauguin’s self-portrait called Golgotha, Courbets, 
Corots, an excellent small Daumier and a Derain, may be seen at 
the Marlborough Gallery in Old Bond Street. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


Last week’s programmes were particularly strong on the dramatic 
side, with performances of Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem and 
Henry Reed’s Pytheas in the Third Programme, and of Somerset 
Maugham’s The Painted Veil and Philip Wade’s Oranges and 
Lemons in the Home Service. Mr. Reed’s Pytheas seemed to me 
quite the most notable achievement, both as radio and as a work 
of dramatic imagination. In it the author has, I think, attained his 
full stature as a radio dramatist. Described as “a dramatic specula- 
tion” and based on the slenderest historical foundations, it told the 
story of a Greek explorer who adventured in a cockle-shell of a ship 
between the Pillars of Hercules, through the storm-ridden waters 
of the Atlantic to Britain, and finally to Thule, the edge of the 
world. Its theme was the longing, which all men feel, and which 
some (like Pytheas) cannot resist, to find out what lies beyond the 
horizon ; and seldom has it been more admirably realised and ex- 
pressed than here. It was the more satisfying because it was per- 
fectly adapted to its medium—a medium which the author has 
learned to handle with mastery. On one point only I was not quite 
happy. A notable feature of Pytheas was the characterisation. 
Pytheas, Ctesiphon, Ajax and thé rest were solid, well-defined people 
with individual personalities—all except the brother and sister of the 
present day, through whose imaginations the story was told, and 
who were, I thought, vague and colourless. No doubt this was 
deliberate, because they were essentially that well-known radio 
character, the Narrator, in another form. But it seemed to me that 
sometimes they rather got between us and the action. If they could 
have been eliminated they would certainly not have been missed 
and there would have been a considerable gain in directness and 
dramatic impact. Robert Eddison as Pytheas, Ernest Thesiger as 
Ctesiphen and Richard George as Ajax were, I thought, outstanding 
among an admirable cast, and David Kossoff contributed a delight- 
ful thumbnail sketch of a British business-man, apparently from 
Manchester—or what passed for Manchester in 500 B.c. William 
Wordsworth’s music supplied an appropriate commentary, with 
some attractively witty touches, and Rayner Heppenstall’s produc- 
tion was notably smooth and effective. 
* * * * 


Fiat justitia. Although the editor of The Spectator was a 
member of the quartet which took part in Editorial Opinion last week, 
I see no reason to refrain from recording my opinion that this was 
the best Press Gang we have heard in a series of notably uneven 
quality. Broadcasting ability has not yet become an essential 
editorial qualification, and there is no occasion for surprise in the 
fact that some editors, to put it as kindly as possible, do not appear 
to advantage when they face the microphone. Last week’s team, 
however, which included The Economist, Truth and The New 
Statesman and Nation, as well as The Syectator, provided a brisk 
and lively encounter of alert, informed minds. The speakers had 
the ability to express their opinions clearly, effectively and readily, 
and the resulting discussion had an air of spontaneity about it that 
made for good listening. 

aa * * * 

Soldiering in the Middle East, R. H. Hilton, an economic his- 
torian, found in the Lebanon an agricultural and social organisa- 
tion which presented some remarkable parallels with the feudal 
system of mediaeval England. In a Third Programme talk called 
Virgate and Feddan he discussed this parallelism clearly and 
pleasantly, and went on io point out its social and economic conse- 
quences. It was a good talk, because Mr. Hilton dealt with his 
subject not in vacuo but in relation to living men and women. 
Another talker to whom, as always, I listened with pleasure was 
Harold Nicolson, who most agreeably occupied a twenty-minute 
period in the Third Programme with a disquisition on that entirely 
unremarkable person, William Fletcher, Byron’s valet. 

* * * * 


Programmes of the topical miscellany type often contain items of 
more than ordinary interest. The Eye-Witness, for instance, a Home 
Service lunch-time programme, last week included a report of two 
young cuckoos in one nest—something of an ornithological event ; 
a talk on the only silk-worm farm in the country ; and a remarkable 
account, sent from Italy by Christopher Serple, of sorcery, magic and 
religious mania in Calabria. This was as fascinating as a page from 
The Golden Bough—which, indeed, it much resembled—and would 
be well worth repeating for the benefit of a larger audience in the 
evening. L. C. LLoyb. 
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LETTERS TO 


MR. MORRISON AT MARGATE 


Sir,— Mr. Morrison’s courageous speech—for it was courageous—should 
be read carefully by all lovers of Britain. For the first time he has 
stated bluntly that he sees the writing on the wall, and he invites all 
citizens of good will to join the Labour Government in trying to save 
the country from the disasters which may be ahead. No longer does he 
accept the Marxian doctrine of class hatred; he suggests clearly that 
unless his party receives the support of the middle classes, who, he says, 
have been greatly penalised by recent legislation, he questions the 
prospect of future prosperity. What he did not say is that he invites 
them to commit what they believe to be national suicide. State Socialism 
aims at the goal of nationalising all industry; State control “of all of the 
sources of production, distribution and exchange,” and it must fail unless 
it achieves that object. The middle classes, who are largely the employing 
classes, believe that no large-scale industry (save only monopolies) can 
be successfully developed on that basis; and they include probably a 
million employers who have successfully built up our national prosperity 
in our past history. 

The Co-operative movement has recently defined its attitude to 
socialistic control. The National Coal Board has just declared an advance 
(not the first) of 2s. 6d. a ton in the price of coal, which is, of course, 
a further handicap on industry. And advocates of private enterprise in 
this country have watched the gradual abandonment of Communist 
industrial administration in Russia, as confirmation of their sincere con- 
viction that no nation can permanently build for prosperity on a socialistic 
basis. Cannot Mr. Morrison and his friends see that it is not possible 
for the nation to present a united front on this issue, and recognise that 
only a minority of our citizens believe in it? The Labour Government 
has already committed the nation to a gigantic experiment which may 
have the seeds of destruction in it. Does not prudence counsel that it 
should now call a halt for @ decade, until the chickens from the eggs 
which it has already laid may be hatched? In a nation’s history, ten 
years is not a long time; if experience proves that Mr. Morrison’s 
critics are mistaken, the full programme that he visualises may fructify, 
but if he and his friends are living in an unreal world, a temporary halt 
might be called before irretrievable damage is done. 

Meantime his party can be usefully employed in providing the houses 
which it promised the electorate it would build, and making a belated 
attempt to bring the nation back to national solvency, two tasks of which 
there is immediate and desperate need, for, as he says, “we are very 
short of foreign exchanges, and have to live on credit.” His party may 
well ask itself whether the present world conditions are favourable for 
the further Socialist programme. It may not be wise to endeavour to 
provide roast pig by burning down the house in which we are living.— 
Yours sincerely, AnGcus WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 


THE BEST IN EDUCATION 


Sir.—Dr. Maxwell Garnett has done well to point out the waste of brains 
that results from the inferior conditions in locally controlled grammar 
schools, but I have grave doubts about his proposed remedy, which is to 
segregate in super schools the best five per cent. of the grammar-school 
children. In the first place, the proportion he suggests is not large enough 
to supply the increased number of university-trained people whom the 
country has been shown to need. The second and more serious objection 
is to the principle of segregation itself. Set apart from the age of thirteen 
in what might easily become an intellectual forcing-house, and then 
secluded in a university, the brainiest members of the population would 
be unlikely to acquire the qualities needed in the nation’s leaders. Surely 
the boys and girls who will go to the umiversity should be educated 
while at school with those who will enter the professions or fill admini- 
strative posts in industry and commerce. 

And what of the ordinary grammar schools if Dr. Garnett’s or similar 
proposals are adopted? Skimmed of the cream of their pupils, damaged 
in every side of school life by the weakness or loss of their sixth forms, 
staffed by less qualified teachers (for Dr. Garnett proposes an improved 
scale of salaries only in the select schools), the grammar schools would be 
condemned to a permanent inferiority. The nation’s need is that the best 
in education should be more widely spread, not more highly concentrated 
in a small number of privileged schools. The local grammar schools 
are one of the proven successes of our educational system because they 
have during the past forty years achieved such an expansion of educational 
opportunity. Democratic principles and national interests alike require 
that they should now be enabled to improve on their good work and 
approach nearer to the level of the independent schools by means of 
smaller classes, a respectable salary scale and a reasonable measure of 
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THE EDITOR 


independence for their governors. At present they are in danger 3 
much from those, like Dr. Garnett, who would destroy them to the 
advantage of a small number of super-schools as from those who would 
destroy them in the name of parity because their present standards are 
superior to those of the new secondary schools——Yours faithfully, 

95 The Drive Mansions, Fulham Road, S.W.6. J. W. Honr. 


Sir,—Both Mr. Hunt and Dr. Maxwell Garnett assume that schools 
maintained or aided by Local Education Authorities can be adequately 
compared with independent schools by reference to the relative success 
of their pupils in the competitions for open scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge. But may a Cambridge man remind your readers that there 
are other universities in the United Kingdom besides Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, and that, for one reason or another, able boys and girls from maip- 
tained or aided schools may tend to prefer one of these universities? Thus, 
when Mr. Hunt says that thirty-five L.C.C. schools obtained only eight 
entrance scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, whereas nine indepen. 
dent London schools gained twenty-six, it is relevant to ask whether 
many of the pupils of the L.C.C. schools did not prefer to enter London’s 
own university. Certainly in Scotland, where the pupils of the L.BA 
schools go as a matter of course to one of the four Scottish universities, 
it would be absurd to argue that the independent schools must bk 
superior because they win more Oxford and Cambridge scholarships— 
Yours faithfully, Rex KNIGHT. 
Hope Farm, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire. 


GOVERNING THE BRITISH ZONE 


S1r,—May I as one who has served in Germeny express my general agree- 
ment with your article on Hunger in Germany. and also with the state- 
ments made by Mrs. Buxton in her letter in last week’s issue? I cannot 
however, agree with the justice of the complacent admonitions thrown 
out by Sir Sholto Douglas and General Clay, as these are based on half- 
truths. It will be readily admitted by very many officers who have had 
actual experience there that we have been very largely responsible for 
the creation of much of the present chaos. The original Military Gover- 
ment policy was based on the sound principle of indirect control which 
accepted the fact that we could never hope to have the numbers of 
experienced personnel available to administer a country of the size and 
complexity of the British zone. ‘The only thing we could do—and it 
was the crucial thing—was to concentrate on control and leave all details 
of administration to the Germans, who would have to solve their own 
problems in their own way, leaving us to see that their methods did not 
contravene Allied policy. In other words, we were to do exactly what 
Hitler did when he usurped power: put our men in all key positions and 
use the existing administration to carry out the policy we dictated. 
Instead of this, the Commission has from the outset slowly and sys- 
tematically murdered a first-class realistic policy in order to find lucrative 
posts for its over-organised staffs. The result of this was evident over 
year ago that we were creating a chaos which we could not handle, and a 
a consequence we have now had to hand the administration back to the 
Germans with much loss of prestige. It is very easy now to make a 
statement that the responsibility for the collection and distribution of 
food, etc., is a German problem and not ours, but we are not informed 
that, although the responsibility has been handed back in a chaotic state, 
the necessary authority to carry out this respensibility has not been handed 
back. To name only two points: First, the intensely stupid denazific- 
tion policy, which, incidentally, is a travesty of British justice, deprives 
the Germans of the employment of the only competent trained officials 
available until such time as they have been cleared by the courts, which 
may ke years. Secondly, the penalties for the withholding of farm pre 
ducts are matters for the Germans themselves to decide, yet they are it 
actual fact fixed or subject to approval by C.C.G. Penalties should & 
sufficiently severe to have a deterrent effect, and under present conditions 
the risk of a fine for withholding a bag of potatoes is well worth taking.-- 
Yours faithfully, GRAHAM L. WATSON. 
808 Nell Gwynn House, Sloane Avenue, S.W. 3. 
S1r,—To those of us who were in Germany during the early days of the 
occupation, the latest breakdown in the food distribution comes as 4 
very heavy blow. Durinz those first months very rapid progress was 
made in all fields, and, as order grew out of chaos, there ‘seemed evety 
reason to believe that, within a comparatively short period, a real bas 
for the future working of the German economy could be brought inte 
being. Yet, after two years, the Western zones have been faced with 
their worst food crisis. It has caused untold misery, has put back 
recovery by at least six months, and has given a serious blow to ou 
waning reputation. Yet, as I am convinced, it need never have bee 
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lowed to occur. There is no necessity to enlarge on the difficulties 
that have been experienced, of which the most important have been the 
delay in promised shipments of grain and the lack of co-operation shown 
by the German farmers. They are well understood. Nevertheless, as 
[ think most people will agree, a complete breakdown should have been 
avoided at all -osts. After a whole winter during which rations were 
woefully below the accepted minimum levels, particularly in fats and 
proteins, came this crisis, during which, for a number of weeks, many 
towns have received less than half the minimum of 1,550 calories: As 
soon as a serious shortage was foreseen, a small temporary reduction 
in rations should have been imposed. Such an action would have been 
understood both here and in Germany, and the effects would have been 
not nearly so serious as those resulting from the present breakdown. 

I suggest that this crisis demonstrates conclusively that there are 
still two vital points which are seldom taken into proper account. These 
are, firstly, the need for adequate working stocks, and, secondly, the 
importance of a long-term buying programme as opposed to ad hoc 
methods. Failure in vither can be fatal to effective planning. The 
further from the scene of action, the less the administrator appears to 
appreciate the need for working stocks. I recall a meeting in the autumn 
of 1945 at which we were authoritatively warned that no imports of any 
shape or description would be allowed into Germany unless it could be 
shown that no reserves remained in the British zone. Then, again, there 
was the long fight of the Americans to obtain permission to import 
cotton into their zone in order to restart their- important textile industry. 
This took over twelve months to go through, and was rightly considered 
a major triumph for the supporters of this policy. Yet industry cannot 
function without adequate working stocks, and neither can food pro- 
duction or distribution. Where there are no stocks, they must be built 
up; if stocks exist, they must be carefully conserved and replacements 
arranged to keep pace with.consumption. This should be the first aim 
of our policy. ’ 

The second point follows, in fact, from the first. Nevertheless, the 
disadvantages of ad hoc working methods have been so serious that they 
deserve special mention. Those of us who were in Germany soon became 
familiar with the idea of a budget period. It was no doubt thought in 
London and in Washington that economies would result if various ceil- 
ings could be fixed, above which expenditure should not be allowed to 
rise in cach period without special authorisation. I would contend that 
the opposite was the case. The budget method, under the conditions 
that existed and still exist in Germany today, gives far too much respon- 
sibility to people in London, who are little able to judge conditions on 
the spot. The dead hand of the Treasury has never been more out of 
place. For Germany to pay her way, expenditure is needed now and 
not economy. In other words, the only way to make the spending of 
ten dollars unnecessary in three years’ time is to spend one dollar now, 
and to spend it quickly. For two years this has been the true position, 
ind it is equally true today. Again, it is the ad hoc and budget methods 
that lead to those infuriating conditions where purchases are too small 
or are agreed to too late. Remember, for example, the delay in purchas- 
ing herrings and other fish from this country and from Scandinavia, or 
the failure to secure sufficient seeds for this year’s planting. With proper 
long-term planning of expenditure, these difficulties and many others 
need never have arisen. 

Two years have passed since the first days of the occupation. If any 
of Mr. Bevin’s advisers continue to tell him that expenditure in Germany 
should immediately be curtailed, I hope they will be sacked. Such advice 
has cost the country too much already. The true economy would be to 
take advantage of the bountiful American harvest that is promised and 
to try by every possible means for a 2,000-calorie ration starting this 


autumn. Ever since 1945 our British experts have maintained that this 
is the lowest figure on which recovery can be based. If Mr. Bevin can 
get the rations increased and also obtain the agreement of the United 


States for a real flow of raw materials and other necessities into Germany, 
then at last the bottom will have been reached and recovery in the 
Western zones can confidently be awaited. Without such action, no 
amount of reshuffling of the Allied and German administrations can 
have the slightest effect.—Yours, &c., I. P. ANDREN. 
61 Netherhall Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
St®,—Your article on hunger in Germany will have touched many readers’ 
hearts. Wilt you not also inform them that subscriptions sent to Friends’ 
Relief Society at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1, can be received 
for immediate purchase of food for Germany?—Yours truly, 
Brent Knoll. AGNES Fry. 


FINDING EMPLOYMENT 


Sik,—Since the end of hostilities it can be fairly said that the Govern- 
ment departments responsible for the administration of the Further 
Education and Training Scheme, Vocational Training Scheme and Busi- 
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ness Training Scheme have done much to rehabilitate the ex-Service man 
and woman whose training for a career was interrupted or prevented by 
the war. Many thousands of young people now pursuing courses at 
universities and technical colleges will undoubtedly owe their entire future 
happiness and prosperity to the Ministry of Education and the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service. It is unfortunate, therefore, that these 
good works should be offset by the very poor results of the London 
Appointments Office to obtain suitable employment for older ex-officers 
who were persuaded by the Ministry of Labour and National Service 
that this office, situated in Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, intended 
to cater specially for those of a professional and executive type. Glowing 
accounts appeared in the Press of educated ex-officers knowing nothing of 
business and even undecided in their choice of a future career finding 
themselves placed as trainees at £600 a year, while other examples quoted 
salaries well above £500 a year to commence. Just as the punter delights 
in quoting his successful winners for the week, but tactfully avoids men- 
tioning his losses, so the London Appointments Office has refrained 
from quoting the large number of ex-officers and others anxious to prove 
their vdlue to industry who have been registered for employment for 
months now turning into years without receiving a satisfactory interview 
or hopes of a reasonable appointment. In addition, there are many who 
have received anything but tactful or helpful co-operation when calling. 
Rapidly is the older ex-officer being forgotten, and he is left with the 
decidedly embittered feeling that many of those who are occupying super- 
visory posts at the London Appointments Office, apart from knowing 
nothing of national service other than in a Government office, care even 
less for those who sacrificed the continuity of professional or commercial 
experience from 1939 to 1945. What appears to be important are their own 
jobs, and their own particular little sections must be kept in circulation 
at all costs by an appearance of plenty to do. In saluting the Civil 
Servants, permanent and temporary, responsible for the smooth working 
of excellent training schemes, may I respectfully suggest that the London 
Appointments Office registers should be the subject of careful scrutiny 
by those closely connected with the Minister and compared with the not 
unworthy efforts of Regional Appointments Offices in other parts of the 
country.—Yours faithfully, Ex-Orricer. 


ANIMAL BREEDING 


Str,—Mr. Frank Sykes’ admirable and informative outline of the salient 
problems confronting livestock improvers concludes with a reference to the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s part in the encouragement of animal breed- 
ing a hundred years ago. He suggests that the Society should ask itself 
whether the standards governing the exhibition of stock at its annual show 
are not out-of-date. May I say that the Society has already taken steps 
to develop the belief (long since expressed in milking and butter-fat trials 
at the “‘ Royal”) that performance must be linked to pedigree in animal 
breeding. The Society has, in fact, decided that, at its show next year, and 
at subsequent shows, entries of dairy and dual-purpose cattle will be 
restricted to those of a minimum standard of pg¢rformance. Standards will 
be set for each breed and will cover both females that have produced milk 
and, in the case of young stock and bulls, with credentials of “ milk 
pedigrees.” Even at the “ Royal” at Lincoln this year (July) performance 
factors will so influence judgement as to make it impossible for certain 
animals to be exhibited unless they have achieved certified minimum 
standards.—Yours sincerely, Avec Hosson, Secretary. 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
16 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


THE 1928 PRAYER BOOK 


Sir,—The remarks of the Dean of Chichester relating to the 1928 Prayer 
Book are incomplete without reference to the historical background of 
prayer books in general. Incidentally, prayer books are in themselves 
temporal while their contents should be spiritual or doctrinal. On the 
accession to the throne by Queen Elizabeth the very first Act of Parlia- 
ment created her supreme head of the Church in all matters both spiritual 
and temporal. The Act stated clearly and categorically that a mandate or 
Letters Patent from the Queen was sufficient to establish all persons— 
both lay and spiritual—in their offices, and that no other act or ceremony 
could or should be necessary. This ruled out the necessity for the con- 
secration of bishops, which would have been impossible in any event 
as no Catholic bishops were then available. Thus Queen Elizabeth was 
exalted to the status of a Pope Queen and a Queen Pope, a proceeding of 
doubtful propriety which had fatal results so far as concerns the Church 
of England as a spiritual force. As to prayer books, Parliament has a 
monopoly of its own productions. But no such monopoly exists with 
regard to private productions—and the 1928 book comes within this 
category—which can be printed, sold and used at will. Further, surely 
the bishop has complete control over the services of the churches in his 
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diocese, for if he has no such control he can hardly be called a bishop. 
This leads me to propound the following question: Suppose the Bishop 
of Bramble informs all his clergy that they may—if they wish—use the 
unauthorised prayer book of 1928, by what lawful means could any of 
such clergy be prevented from doing so?—Yours faithfully, 

13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. G. W. R. THOMSON. 


CINEMAS OR HOUSES? 


S1r,—It was recently announced that no further licences are to be issued 
to private builders for the time being to start work on new houses. More 
recently still the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education 
has stated in the House that, so long as the present building restrictions 
persist, it will not be practicable to provide the extra classrooms necessary 
to reduce the size of classes in primary schools. How is it, then, that 
somebody has obtained a licence to build a new cinema at Rye, a fact 
which is substantiated by the visible evidence of builders at work on 
the site? Could there be anything more galling for the two hundred-odd 
families, whose names are on the borough surveyor’s waiting list for 
houses, than to see the labour and materials which should be going into 
their new homes being expended on a luxury of this kind? Or could there 
be anything more disheartening for teachers, who, amongst other things, 
are trying to persuade their pupils that the cinema is not the only 
form of leisure activity, than to see the same labour and materials, which 
they so urgently need to help them do their job better, being put at the 
disposal of one of their strongest rivals?—Yours faithfully, 
West Watch, Rye, Sussex. MICHAEL SEARLE. 


THE SKOLT LAPPS 


Sir,—A small tribe of Lapps is being destroyed by the consequences of 
our wars. Out of 400 people, 200 have died. The herds of reindeer, by 
which the Lapps lived, were killed to feed the soldiery. Now the 200 
will also die, unless reindeer can be found for them. The 
reindeer are for sale in Sweden. For £2,000, all told, we can save 200 
lives and make the tribe self-supporting. Under the patronage of Sir 
Ernest Barker, Victor Gollancz, Augustus John, General Sir Frederick 
Maurice and Flora Robson, we have formed a relief committee, of which 
I am chairman, and we are appealing for funds to atone, to some extent 
at least, for one of the most characteristic crimes of our civilisation: the 
destruction of a small and highly gifted tribe. Offerings are to be sent to 
Mr. P. R. Rainsford, Hon. Treasurer, Skolt Lapp Relief Fund (under the 
War Charities Act), 21 Frognal, London, N.W.3.—Yours sincerely, 
Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.7. D. SAURAT. 


survivors 


ELIMINATING THE DRONE 


Sir,—In Janus’s Notebook, published in the Daily Mail on February 27th, 
which has just reached me, he says, “ The statement that an extra ton of 
steel per man a year would buy our whole sugar import requirements 
ought to be an effective stimulus to every petriotic steel-worker” and 
that, since steel-workers do not usually read White Papers, “ imaginative ” 
speakers ought to “ plug” these lessons on the wireless. May I ak what 
the quoted statement ought to do to every patriotic bookmaker, adver- 
tising tout, motor-car salesman, and to all the young, strong barristers, 
dance-band players, foormen? My question may seem frivolous or 
embittered or irrelevant, but I am sure that this endless exhortation to 
essential workers is an insult to their intelligence. If producing coal, 
steel, electricity, gas and food-crops is not merely of the first importance, 
but of crucial, desperate, survival importance, as we all now realise it to 
be, surely we must revolutionise our attitude to those industries and those 
engaged in them. 

You say, “ The individual for the next twelve months must be thinking 
first of output and only second of wage increases or dividends.” Try 
saying it to yourself when you next visit Cruft’s or Kempton Park or 
Littlewoods or the Stock Exchange, and I think you will feel its inadequacy 
quite keenly. What we must do is show the collier, the farm-labourer, 
the stevedore, the foundryman, the engine-driver that we recognise, at 
last, that he is a most important person ; show that we realise, at last, that 
we cannot allow parasites to fatten on our national body economic at the 
same time as we make panic appeals to him to redouble his exertions. 
To do this we should have to shower privileges upon the man who pro- 
duces and discriminate harshly against the non-essential. The Government 
and the nation shirk this solution and prefer, like you, to plead with the 
hardest workers in the land to work still harder. Mr. Thorney¢roft in 
the House of Commons is reported as suggesting a low priority for 
“ nylon stockings for miners’ wives.” Unless he meant even miners’ wives 
bis remark is bound to jeopardise the success of that plea—Yours faithfully, 

Obubra, Nigeria. WILSON PLANT. 
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THE CHURCH IN FRANCE 


Sir,—A sentence in the article by Canon Lloyd requires some modific;. 
tion. The article was Pays de Mission? and the sentence: (in France) 
“everyone who is trying to work for better social conditions must of 
Necessity expect to find the whole body of the Church arrayed againg 
him.” It is the phrase “ whole body” which seems too general a state. 
ment. In 1891 Pope Leo XIII exposed the social injustice of his day 
proposed remedies, condemned the laissez faire school. The teaching = 
bodied in the great Rerum Novarum encyclical letter was in part a vindica- 
tion of two French Catholics, de Mun and la Tour du Pin, the former 
the father of the social legislation of tie early years of the French Republic, 
the latter the creator of Catholic trade unions. Archbishop Temple was 
proud to quote as his authorities the weighty pronouncements of Leo 
and of Pius XI. In every walk of life social action was prominent: 
Ozanam, the professor, turned social worker; the factory owner, Harmel, 
whose experiments in family allowances became law in 1932. Though 
some of the Church may have been reactionary, it cannot with truth be 
said that the whole body was.—Yours, C, Cary E.wes, 
Ampleforth College, York. 


THE TAX ON PARAFFIN 


Sir,—When the duty of 1d. per gallon was first imposed in 1933 on all 


heavy hydrocarbon oils the object was to help the coal industry by making 
; P ) 8 


it more expensive to burn fuel, diesel and gas oils. Although kerosene was 
not a serious competitor with coal, it was dragged into the mesh of the 
duty, because it happened to be a heavy hydrocarbon oil, and presumably 
because there was an administrative problem in segregating kerosene from 
the other heavy oils. In the Budget of April, 1947, the duty on fuel, 
diesel and gas oils is lifted, this time in order to encourage the use of 
these fuels because of the coal shortage. But for some unknown reason, 
no steps have been taken to remove the duty from kerosene. 

The tax on kerosene is a charge on agriculture, and it is surely illogical 
to tax agricultural production with one hand, and subsidise agricultural 
prices with the other. Since 1933 the consumption of kerosene by agri- 
cultural tractors has increased nearly ten times. As a result, the tax from 
being comparatively unimportant has become an extremely heavy burden, 
Furthermore, it is invidious to tax the fuel of the kerosene-burning 
but to exempt the fuel of the diesel-engined tractor. 

Kerosene—or paraffin as it is more commonly termed when used in 
the home—is the principal fuel consumed by farm workers for cooking, 
heating and lighting. Who will grudge farm labourers some small con- 
cession in the light of the far more generous concessions now being made 
to the miners, especially as many of them have no alternative in the shape 
of electricity or gas? Now that fuel, diesel and gas oils, which were the 
particular object of the original duty in 1933, have been freed, the removal 
of the duty from kerosene is a logical consequence which should no longer 
be delayed.—Yours, etc., B. E. L. Morton. 

Hedge Cottage, Chartridge, Chesham, Bucks. 


“CONFOUND THEIR KNAVISH TRICKS” 


S1r,—Janus, whom God save, describes the lines in the National Anthem. 

“ Frustrate their politics, 

Confound their knavish tricks, 
as “ contempuble.” Why? Is it wrong to pray that knavish tricks, whether 
by enemies or others, shall be confounded? And if the politics are devious 
or devilish, or even no more than adverse ft this nation’s welfare, my 
we not justifiably pray that they shall be frustrated? I see nothing “ con- 
temptible ” in the prayer. I see everything that is right and proper 
None but a fool would suppose that all activities by enemies are knavis) 
and deserving of frustration, but what ground is there for thinking that 
any such folly was in the mind of the author of the two lines so unjustly 
condemned? I never sang them so fervently as in the late world wat, 
and I feel certain that Janus himself put plenty of gusto into his voit 
when he, too, sang them.—Yours sincercly, St. JOHN ERVINE. 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


QUEEN MARY 
Sir.—You say in The Spectator that Queen Mary is the first British 
consort of a British king since the sixteenth century. But surely this 8 
not so. Queen Mary is the daughter of a Prince of Teck in Wurttemberg, 
and her mother was Princess Mary of Cambridge, a direct descendant 
of the first three Georges, who were all Germans and married Germat 
wives. Queen Mary is, therefore, purely German by blood, and it would 
be necessary to go back to James I to find some British blood. Three of 
the wives of Henry VIII were British (or English), as is, of course, the 
present Queen Elizabeth, but clearly Queen Mary cannot be described as 
British in blood.—Yours faithfully, F. F. Prickett. 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mail, S.W.1. 
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AND NOW — 
AIRPORT BANKING 


Ever ready to extend its service to travellers, the Midland 
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Bank now adds a branch at London Airport to those which it 
has already established on board the great ocean liners. The 


Airport branch will be found in the Passengers’ Arrival Hall at 








_ Heathrow; it will be open daily, including Sundays, from 9 a.m. 
OLICa 
ultural 
> agri- 
- from THE BEST KNOWN TOBACCONIST 


to 6 p.m. It will provide facilities for foreign exchange trans- 
actions and all normal banking operations, 


urden. IN THE WORLD 


ractor, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, London Airport, Heathrow 
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IN PLACE OF TIPS 

Sir,—Mr. Garry Hoggs’ letter drawing attention to the possible abuses 

in the growing practice of imposing 10 or even 15 per cent service 


charge” on hotel bills is timely. I have long maintained that “ service’ 


is, or should be, one of the main functions for which an hotel charges, 
and should in no way rank as an extra. If “service charge” is meant to 
cover tips, are hotel proprietors in any way entitled to force their guests 


to pay out a specified amount whether the “ service” has been good, bad 
or indifferent? Any such disbursement should be made directly by the 


to hotel servants in return for personal services rendered, and may 


guests 
well be more or less than 10 per cent. Not only is there no guarantee 
that a “ set harge” ever reaches those for whom it is intended, but 


vied on the entire bill, which may include wines, cigarettes 

and other such items, Furthermore, while 10 per cent. may be con 

sidered a reasonable basis on which to tip for one or two people, for a 

meal or short visit it is an unreasonably heavy addition to a family bill 

for a holiday of a week or more.—2Yours truly, SYLVIA GRAY 
Bay Tree Hotel, Burford, Oxon 


INCENSED SHAKESPEARIANS 
Sir,—With reference to the ariicle Stratford, 1947, mentioning Romeo 
and Juliet, which was published in The Spectator of May 9th, we, the 
undersigned, should like to object very strongly to the criticism which 
compared the production with “Postman’s Knock.” We saw the play 
recently, prepared, after reading your criticism, to dislike it; but, con- 
trary to our expectations, we were enthralled by the air of youthfulness 
which pervaded throughout ; this does not usually accompany this play 
In Julict, Shakespeare depicts for us the first love of an adolescent, and 
it is but natural that this part should be taken by @ young girl as fresh 
and unspoilt as Daphne Slater. Laurence Payne is an ideal Romeo, and 
together they are a delightfully refreshing couple who bring to life the 
tragedy of the love-story of Shakespeare’s unparalleled characters. Even 
if this letter is not published, we have the satisfaction of having voiced 
our objections to your criticisms.—Yours faithfully, Tue VI Form 
The High School, Whitchurch, Shropshire 


DISEASE IN POULTRY 


Str.—The comments in vour issue of May 16th, regarding assistance to 
poultry-keepers, have been noted with some surprise. While it is true 
that the officials of County Farm Institutes do not normally make 
advisory visits to farmers, this work would normally be carried out by 
the Poultry Advisory Officers of the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service. Should an infectious disease be suspected as the cause of death, 
the Poultry Advisory Officer would call in his colleagues in the Animal 
Health Division. At the present time there have been some outbreaks 
of an infectious poultry disease known as Newcastle Disease, and yout 
readers can be assured that in the evtnt of the Ministry's veterinary 
officers having 4 suspected case brought to their notice every possible 
action would be taken to prevent the spread of infection Should any 
of your readers who are commercial poultry-farmers wish to have advice 
on any aspect of poultry husbandry they should apply to the nearest 
office of the National Agricultural Advisory Service.—Yours faithfully, 

R. J. Frutn, Deputy Press Officer 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 55 Whitehall, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Wat a number of little effects ensue from changes set afoot by central 
planners, a small, perhaps petty, example will illustrate. It concerns the 
housekeeper. A maximum price is fixed for gooseberries, which must 
be sold by weight. The professional grower, therefore, and most naturally 
refuses to sell his berries till they attain full size. The domestic caterer, 
on the other hand, wishing to bottle gooseberries against the arrival of 
the hungrier months, seeks small, unripened goosberries which alone 
endure satisfactorily the bottling process. She is quite unable to buy them, 
ind so a useful and pleasing resource of winter food is cut off by the 
ipparently kindly act of fixing a maximum price. Similar results are 
common in many directions 


Lapwing Rooks 

An enquiry by a body of sportsmen-naturalists has finally solved the 
mystery of the notorious “ black plover” that appeared on the menu of 
the House of Commons restaurant. The birds were not moor hens, as 
Mr. Aubrey Buxton suggested in The Times, but rooks! This authentic 
information was readily youchsafed in the London market from which the 
birds were supplied. Whether the rook, like the plover (green, grey or 
golden, but not black), is of service to husbandry is a subject much 
discussed. It eats seed-corn as well as wireworm ; but the evidence is 
that it is very beneficial until the numbers become excessive. I have 
eaten rook-pie in my youth, but it certainly is not a gourmet’s bird, | 
should be sorry to know that the dish was becoming generally popular 
The greatest of all the friends of the rook are the golfers. At the moment 
crane-flies are being hatched out on the greens in quite fantastic numbers 
and putting becomes even more than the usual gamble. Many birds eat 
these queer creatures both before and after their emergence ; but the rooks 
ure their enemy No. 1 at all stages. Swallows also will feed on them 
when on the wing, and often fly with singular slowness along house-eaves 
n pursuit, 


Faithful 


It is a commonplace that the partridge, male or female, is an ideal 
parent, and it is as faithful to its eggs as to its chicks. The other day 
a neighbour’s dog brought to his master a live partridge which he had 
caught as it brooded its large clutch. He took the bird from the dog’s 
mouth, found it undamaged and released it. The bird must have returned 
immediately to the nest and eventually hatched out fifteen eggs. Some 
writers have contrastéd the parental instincts of partridge and pheasant; 
but I think the pheasant is maligned. I knew of one hen who was 
severely wounded by the point of a scythe as she sat. The mower left 
just a small paich of grass round the nest and continued to mow the rest. 
The wounded bird duly returned, in spite of her wound and the change 
of scenery, and hatched off successfully, A neighbouring keeper has seen 
1 cock pheasant brooding eggs, but that must be a rare occurrence, if 
only because, unlike the partridge, the species is polygamous. 


2arents 


Quick-set 

There are many views (mostly of an excessive dogmatism—thai “ vice 
of puppyhood ”) on the cnclosures ; but there can be no doubt that we 
ought to thank the organisers for plumping for the hawthorn, quick of 
may, as the supreme hedge plant. Has the blossom ever been more glorious 
than this Whitsun? The whole country has looked like an orchard, and 
its universality, not to mention its hot prevfiling scent, puts it higher 
even than the cherry in our landscape virtues 

“Flower upon flower expands, 
May reigns in hawthorn lands,” 

1s wrote that good poet and excellent botanist, Lord de Tabley in his 
Auguries of May. Does anyone now read him? 
distribute themselves more successfully, for the seeds germinate most 
readily after passing through birds. Though the berries are heavy, you 
will scarcely find a seedling near the bushes, but—in my experience— 


imong your ‘rose bushes or under a lime-tree roost 


Few bushes or trees 


In My Garden 

The quaint briar-rose pteracanthus is worth growing, in spite of the 
pettiness of its flowers, for its date as well as its red, diaphanous thorns 
his year with me it preceded any other rose by a month at least. The 
resurrection of frost-shattered bushes has continued almost into June. 
Che last is a St. Johnswort bush that had been quite given up, and an 
upparently dead rose-bush or two put forth ruddy shoots at great speed. 
What late roses we shall enjoy, come August and September! 

W. Beacu THeMAS. 
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FARMING TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


J. GUNSTON 


Very few of the general public realise what they owe to the farmer, 
or how complicated is the running of a large and successful farm, 
This book shows how the modern farm is run and what uses are being 
and new and better strains of crops and stock. 

Iustrated 8s, 6d. 
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STUDIES IN 
WAR ECONOMICS 


The most important papers published during the war in the 
Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics. 


Demy 8vo 255 net 


FRANZ 
GRILLPARZER 


Douglas Yates 


Volume one of a critical biography—an exciting work of 
original research. 


Demy 8vo 12s 6d net 


VIRGIL’S MIND 
AT WORK 


R. W. Cruttwell 
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10s 6d net 
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Seven Essays 
GEORGE SAMPSON 


Mr Sampson's subjects, tackled with characteristic vigour, 

include 18th century hymns, the operas of Mozart, Henry 

Irving, and his own introduction to the world of books. 
ros. 6d. net 


| The Hollow Vale 


| JAMES TURNER 


A new sequence of poems by the author of Pastoral and 
The Alien Wood. 3s. 6d. net 


| Dr Campbell’s Diary, 1775 
Edited by J. L. CLIFFORD 


Dr Campbell, an Irish clergyman, visited England and met 
Dr Johnson. His diary, now printed in full for the first 
time, records a frank view of the Doctor and his contem- 
poraries. 8s. 6d. net 


The Medieval Manichee 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN 
A history of the Dualist tradition in Christian thought 
from its gnostic beginnings to its final florescence in the 
late Middle Ages. 15s. net 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


“The Fleet That Ran Away” 
“*P.Q. 17.” By Godfrey Winn. 12s. 6d.) 


Goprrey WINN’s new book is in memory of his friends who died 
on the “ Russian run,” on the arctic route where the British and 
American navies and merchant fleets tried against crippling odds to 
take munitions to their Ally. During the war, censorship kept every- 
one except the Germans from knowing the desperate facts, and the 
Germans did not trouble to tell the American merchant sailors, or 
the Russians, about the heroism of the Royal Navy. So these grim 
struggles, which should have cemented friendship, bred suspicion. 
Mr. Winn could have saved the world much rancour if he had been 
allowed to tell at once his glowing story of the deadly, controversial 
convoy: P.Q. 17. 

On the last day of June, 1942, the British anti-aircraft cruiser 
Pozarica, with Godfrey Winn aboard, joined an American merchant 
fleet north-west of Iceland. Pozarica was part of the close escort ; 
the covering force included The Duke of York and the American 
battleship Washington, as well as the First Cruiser Squadron of the 
Royal Navy, with its accompanying destroyers. The reason for the 
ominous naval strength was that Von Tirpitz might put out from 
Trondhjem, since this was the largest convoy which had sailed that 
desolate sea. The Germans, of course, with their daily reconnaissance 
flights over Iceland, knew all about the convoy, and they could follow 
it with land-based ’planes throughout the voyage, whereas the Allies 
couldn’t spare an aircraft-carrier. 

On July 3rd the escort learned that Von Tirpitz, Admiral Scheer, 
Admiral Hipper and nine destroyers had put to sea and had vanished 
in the mist. Were they hunting P.Q. 17? Or were they waiting 
for the convoy’s covering battleships to move further east? Were 
they planning, then, to slip into the Atlantic, where they could do 
desperate damage—“ create hell’s own havoc,” as the captain said to 
Godfrey Winn? The men in the Operations Room of the Admiralty 
dared not risk such havoc. They turned the big ships back to deal 
with Von Tirpitz, leaving the convoy to its fate: for when the ships- 
of-the-line steamed west, the cruisers went with them, and the 
destroyers with the cruisers. So at 8.30 p.m. on July 4th, after a 
day of heavy air attack, orders came for the covering force to abandon 
the merchantmen, for the convoy to scatter, and for each ship to 
make its way independently to Archangel as best it could. 

In a sea polluted with submarines, under a sky patrolled by enemy 
*planes, such an order meant despair. The despair was justified: only 
eleven merchant ships, out of the thirty-six which had left Iceland, 
survived. On the other hand, Von Tirpitz, with her cruisers and 
destroyers, did not escape into the Atlantic. The German force had 
exacted a high price, merely by putting to sea. The price had to 
be paid ; but the ill-will which followed was the result of lumpish 
censorship. 

The American merchantmen had naturally been surprised, at 
close of a day’s bombing, to see the British fleet steam for 
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horizon, with no word except the menacing word to scatter. Nobody 
told the merchant captains why the covering ships withdrew. There 


may not have been time; but nobody explained later when there 
was ample time. So whenever an American survivor returned to his 
own town or village, he repeated the story of the fleet that ran away 
Who was fooled by the long, obstinate silence? Not the enemy. 
The enemy could have written the diary of P.Q. 17 from the day 
it sailed until the day it perished. Only the Allies were fooled ; only 
the men who wanted to be friends were divided. 

When Godfrey Winn came home from Archangel on an American 
destroyer he thought he could dispel the bitterness at once. He 
knew the truth must bring comfort ; but he was not allowed to tel 
one word of the brave, adventurous truth. He has told it now: 
passionately, lucidly, with burning detail. P.Q. 17 is a very good 
book. It is worthy of the men it celebrates and of the hopes for 
which they died. HERBERT AGar. 


Spanish Colonies 


The Rise of the Spanish American Empire. 
Madariaga. (Hollis and Carter. 21s.) 


By Salvador de 


THERE was a late Latin poet, Rutilius, who, when the Empire was 
falling away and the legions being withdrawn from Britain, wrote a 
noble poem to the City of Rome. It is strange to read that poem 
now, for there are lines uncommonly like the things which are being 
said, in leading articles and speeches, about the decline of another 
empire. Rutilius still hoped that Rome would revive through an 
increase of exports and imports. The condition for rebirth, he said, 
was the power to profit by one’s own misfortunes, and he could never 
forget that Rome had made the whole world one city, and peoples 
far apart one commonwealth. By giving to subject races a share in 
her own justice (like Spain with the Laws of the Indies), Rome had 
made all her dominions live under a common covenant. The “ glitter- 
ing temples ” (like the Spanish colonial churches with their gleaming 
coloured tiles) dazzled the eyes of travellers: the “ streams hanging 
from airy arches ” were the aqueducts like those to be seen in Mexico 
today. In fact, Mexico, the “New Spain,” is as extraordinary a 
witness of what Spanish imperialism meant as North Africa is of 
the rule of Rome ; and the typical Mexican landscape—a cactus and 
a volcano—is incomplete without a Roman-looking aqueduct built 
by some Spanish Viceroy. 

It is no use wishing that a book were something which it is not; 
yet everyone who remembers Mr. Madariaga’s brilliant study in 
national psychology, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards, published 
in 1928, will wish that he could have given us now an Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards: Empire-builders. The idea might have 
come to him from de Lannoy and van den Linden’s Histoire de 
Pexpansion coloniale or Leroy-Beaulieu’s Colonisation chez les 
peuples modernes ; but, to judge from the list of books consulted, 
these works have not come his way, and all through his latest book 
the comparison is made between the Spanish Empire and the British, 
generally to the disadvantage of the latter. 

The book is well-written—Mr, Madariaga writes better English 
about Spain than most English writers do—but the light touch of 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards has disappeared. The writer is 
no longer a mediator, but an advocate ; hig case is that the Spanish 
Empire, one of the greatest achievements in history, has been per- 
sistently cheapened by the other imperial Powers, and in particular 
by Britain. The greatness of the Spanish imperial achievement is 
now admitted by all historians ; and in fustigating the hispanophobe 
historians of the past, Mr. Madariaga is beating a donkey which is 
already dead. The defence of the Inquisition is not convincing 
either ; to say that “it acted on the same basis as a modern Health 
Office when confronted with centres of pollution of water 
and food, or of germs of modern disease,” is a dangerous argument 
which all too easily can be given a totalitarian twist. 


Nothing could have been more unlike than the ways in which 
the problems of colonial administration in America were approached 
by the Spaniards and the British. There was no question, in Spain, 
of half the world being conquered in a fit of absence of mind. A 
Spanish colony was more like a coiony of ancient Rome, founded 
with due deliberation and ceremony, with the site of the new town 
carefully chosen and municipal officers elected before the town itself 
was visible ; and when it had been built it had little resemblance 
to the modest British settlements in the north of the American con- 
tinent. These, though founded with the Royal consent, existed (it 
was said) in virtue of the Roval Neglect—a thing which could never 
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CASTLE IN 
DENMARK 


by Janet Diebold 


A strange, compelling story, with an unusual back- 

ground, of the hidden danger threatening a young 

American girl. 

Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
x * * 


GUIDE TO 14 
ASIATIC LANGUAGES 


by Andrew Boyd 


A unique guide which wiil serve equally well in Cairo, 
Singapore, Bombay, Rangoon or Hongkong. It covers 
Turkish, two forms of Arabic, Persian, Hindustani 
(Urdu), Tamil, Bengali, Burmese, Siamese, Malay, 
Chinese and Japanese. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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The Babeuf Plot 


DAVID THOMSON 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Babeuf was the instigator of a plot in 1796 to over- 
throw the Directory and restore the original aims and 
spirit of the French Revolution. He failed, but his 
name became a legend in France as one of the founders 
of Socialism. This book tells the dramatic story of his 
conspiracy, trial and execution and the influence which 


survived him. 7s. 6d. net 


The Cultural Background 


of Personality 
RALPH LINTON 


Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University. 
Out of the, collaboration of workers in the fields of 
Psychology, Sociology, arid Anthropology, there is 
emerging a new science devoted to the dynamics of 
human behaviour. This book delineates the basis and 


terminology of the new science. 10s. 6d. net 
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have been said of the carefully controlled Spanish colonies ; though, 
as it happened, it was precisely that neglect which gave the British 
settlers a political education in the management of their own affairs, 
civil and ecclesiastical, which the Spanish colonists were never able 
to obtain. J. B. TREND. 


The Poet and the B.B.C. 


The Dark Tower and Other Broadcast Plays. By Louis Macneice. 
(Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

THE popularity of the B.B.C.’s Third Programme is one of the most 
remarkable events in post-war Britain. It has shown that there is 
an astonishingly large listening public for serious literary works and 
for poetic radio plays such as Mr. Louis Macneice presents in this 
volume. Indeed, it does the B.B.C. credit that it had the courage 
and imagination to employ so individual a writer and poet as 
Macneice, for the plays in this book were all broadcast before the 
Third Programme came into being. But the excellence of these 
radio plays must. not blind us to the fact that Louis Macneice is a 
phoenix amongst the ordinary run of radio-script writers. 

In presenting his radio-plays to the reading public, Mr. Macneice 
has written a general introduction in which he deals with the 
problems facing the would-be writer of radio-features and scripts. 
He urges his fellow-writers and intellectuals to do more writing for 
the radio, and extols it as a creative medium. Yet, in commenting 
on his own work for the B.B.C., he admits that he has learnt much 
in the process of producing his own plays and features, and he has 
obviously been granted a privileged position in the vital matter of 
casting and rehearsals. Not all the writers who have attempted to 
write for the radio have been so fortunate. Few have been allowed 
to produce their own works, wnd because the medium is new they 
are usually at the mercy of the programme producers who over- 
aweethem with their superior knowledge. 

I have mentioned these points as, like Mr. Macneice, I feel that 
radio remains an exciting, important and virtually unexplored means 
of expression for many British writers and poets. If the B.B.C. really 
wants tO encourage more writers to work for it, it should evolve 
some scheme whereby the beginner is given a chance to learn the 
new technique and profit by his initial mistakes. It might offer 
scholarships in script-writing and producing, or even start an 
Experimental Laboratory Programme for would-be radio writers. 
The success af Louis Macneice as a writer of radio plays makes one 
feel that such an experiment would be worthwhile. 

For The Dark Tower and Other Broadcast Plays is an impressive 
book. It reaffirms the opinion that I had gained from listening to 
Mr. Macneice’s later radio plays that he is a radio writer of quite 
unusual brilliance. The author calls The Dark Tower a radio 
parable play, and he obviously s¢ems to prefer this to the other 
works in the same volume. The longest and most poetical of the 
plays offered, it makes good reading because Macneice is one of the 
most gifted of the younger poets and because he has mastered this 
new medium. Sunbeams in His Hat, a study of Tchekov, and The 
Nosebag, a Russian folk story, are beautifully written, and show that 
radio’s gain is the theatre’s loss—there is a rare economy, directness 
2nd vividness of dialogue in these two plays. The March Hare Saga 
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presents Macneice in a more playful and satirical mood, and indicates 
that the earlier Macneice-Auden style can be successfully transferreg 
to radio, 

Both in his introduction end in the article which he has written 
for the recently-issued B.B.C. Year Book, Mr. Macneice attacks his 
fellow-writers and intellectuals for not writing for broadcasting, 
He makes a passionate plea for unexplored possibilities of radio- 
scripts, and argues that the B.B.C. is a generous patron as well as 
tolerant regarding means of expression. The latter is true. But I 
think Mr. Macneice begs the whole question when he accuses British 
writers ‘of being snobbish and stand-offish about the B.B.C. On the 
contrary, I have found that the majority of British writers, poets and 
dramatists long for a chance to be heard on the air, but they haye 
been intimidated by the difficulties that confront them in attempting 
to do so. Few are given Mr. Macneice’s opportunities of discussing 
their ideas and projects with the programme-directors. Moreover, 
an established writer who can earn his money elsewhere quite com- 
fortably will hesitate before he devotes a considerable amount of time 
to writing a radio script which may or may not please the programme- 
selectors of the B.B.C. Finally, Mr. Louis Macneice’s contention that 
writing for the radio is so profitable does not seem to be shared by 
the Society of Authors. This body, formed of authors, dramatists, 
screen-writers and poets, has recently stigmatised B.B.C. fees 
as “insulting” and “inadequate,” and even threatened to strike 
unless improved rates are offered 

Still, the fact remains that The Dark Tower is a book that should 
be read by everyone interested in broadcasting. It gives many useful 
hints to the would-be script-writer, and it is fine literature. Broad- 
casting depends upon the spoken word. “The words must be bom 
alive,” as Coventry Patmore once said of poetry. There is no room 
for subtle descriptions or allusions such as one finds in so many 
contemporary writers. It is significant that poets have been pre- 
eminently successful in this new medium. DEREK PATMORE. 


Days in Ireland 
Irish Reminiscences. By Maurice Headlam. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d) 


Mr. HEADLAM, who held the post of Treasury Remembrancer in 
Dublin during the years 1912-20, has written an account of his ex 
periences during his term of office. His book, Irish Reminiscences, 
gives the impression of not being well-planned, as he does not limit 
himself to this bracket of time, but uses his preface to attack the 
Sinn Fein Treaty of 1922 (arranged after he had left Ireland) and 
devotes a chapter, Ireland as a Tourist, to gossipy memories of 
earlier days spent at Curraghmore and other places. To describe 
the princely home of Lord Waterford, he calls in the help of John 
Morley, since all he can remember of it himself “were the wings 
through which you drove to reach the front door: those wings being 
the stables for innumerable horses and the abode of their grooms.” 
Lady Waterford’s father, the Duke of Beaufort, who was staying there, 
is more definitely called to mind, for he had a great collection of 
cigars, brands like Villar-y-Villar and Partagos, on which he invit 
Mr. Headlam’s opinion. 

Of life in general we learn that the food served at the clubs of 
which the author became a member varied in excellence ; that Dublin 
boasted no decent chop-houses or restaurants ; that under the Vice- 
royalty of the Aberdeens the Court balls were not what they once 
were, since no Irish peers would attend them. In consequence, he 
had to put up with “ second best” in the way of partners, but as he 
liked dancing, he did not mind their not being “the right people.” 

The author does not seem outstandingly good at sizing up character 
or an adept at getting the best out of acquaintances. When he was 
introduced to Lady Gregory at the Royal Hospital, she struck him 
as “a little insignificant, grey-haired old lady with a plaintive voice 
and nothing very much to say.” Of Professor Mahaffy, he says that 
he was always very kind to him, but that he can recall nothing 
remarkable about his talk—a differing verdict from that of most 
people. It is a pity Mr. Headlam never went fishing with the Pro- 
fessor, who one day in a boat on Corrib, after talking incessantly and 
humorously for the whole morning, got bored. The fish were not 
“taking,” and he suddenly said, “I'll recite to them The Fall of 
Constantinople,” and straightway reeled off sixteen pages of Gibbon 
without faltering. But-the fish behaved like deaf adders. 

Mr. Headlam repeats a story told him by Yeats to the effect 
that one day he had been walking with A. E. and, turning suddenly 
round, saw his friend “embracing a tree and explaining that his 
spirit was being called up into the sap.” In a footnote he gives 4 
reference to Hone’s Life of Yeats, which states that Sharp (Fiona 
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MacLeod) was the embracer of the tree. There is another and 
perhaps more credible version of this story. Yeats and A. E. went 
out together at Coole, and A. E., as he often did, began to look for 
something that might inspire a sketch. Halting in front of an elder 
tree bowed down with ripe berries, he held his hands up to it as 
if raising a chalice to the fruit. He then made a sketch of the vision 
he had had of the spirit of the elder tree to whom he had made 
his symbolic libation. 

The chapter headed The Irish Rebellion and After makes 
confused reading. There are too many narrators. There is Mr. 
Headlam’s own story, Lord Donoughmore’s story and an officer’s 
story. It might become clearer if dates, days and even hours were 
mentioned. The author refers several times to the Chief Secretary’s 
“inertia,” but one wonders whether even he can explain why on 
that tragic Friday of 1916 he should have been found snoozing in 
the depths of an arm-chair at the Athenaeum? 

A few months before Mr. Headlam took up his post, Mr. Asquith 
visited Dublin to talk about the Home Rule Bill, at that time passing 
through the House of Commons. A cavalry escort of car-drivers, 
torches in hand (members of the Anti-Taxi League), met him on 
landing and preceded the heavy open landau in which two figures 
were to be seen standing and one sitting. 

“ The standing couple grasped each other tight (Dublin cobbles are 
rough) and swayed dishevelled as they each waved a disengaged 
hand. The Prime Minister was bareheaded, his face red, his thick 
white hair ruffled and untidy. He looked self-conscious and unhappy. 
His wife, on the contrary, was enjoying every minute of it. The waves 
of her arm were free and sweeping as the crowd roared at them ; his 
gestures were infrequent and wooden. Sometimes they almost over- 
balanced and the crowd roared louder. And in a corner of the car- 
riage sat the squat form of John Redmond, with a sardonic sinister 
smile on his white face like some great spider watching from the 
corner of his web the struggles of two innocent flies.” 

We could have done with a goed deal more of this excellent straight 
writing and with less of the words of others. Mr. Headlam is a 
recognised authority on fishing, and has published at least two books 
4n the subject. It is interesting to note that in these Irish 
Reminiscences he speaks of the “fish-pass” at Markree, a Jadder 
constructed in Charles Kingsley’s day, and owing to the existence 
of which the rector of Eversley was able to catch his first salmon. 
The author also alludes to the fishing at Kylemore, which surely 
passed from Mr. Mitchell Henry to the Duke of Manchester and 
not vice versa? Una Pore-HENNEeSSY. 


The Poetry of War 


Collected Poems. By Herbert Read. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 

Alamein to Zem Zem. By Keith Douglas. (Poetry London. 8s. 6d.) 
Poems 1933-1945. By Rayner Heppenstall. (Secker and Warburg. 

7s. 6d.) 

Landscapes and Departures. By Kathleen Nott. (Poetry London. 6s.) 
THE greatest virtue of Herbert Read’s poetry is its intellectual 
honesty. During the thirty years which his collected poems cover, 
new developments and events, both inside and outside literature, 
necessitated a re-orientation of approach, a standing-back from the 
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actual arena of the conflict, without which it would have been im. 
possible to see the pattern developing as a whole, and at the sams 
time to be a protagonist in the tradition of which each new pro- 
gression was only an extension. But Herbert Read’s poetry, perhaps 
more completely than any other of our time, reveals this dual process 
—the absorption in emotioa and historical sense of a poetic past and 
the cultivation in technique and manner of a style suitable for cop. 
temporary statement and comment. 

Speaking through the poems there is always the poet himself, 
determined to say as clearly and as simply as possible what lie 
behind the bare bones of the poem’s structure. So there is a logical 
development—a process of evolution in all these poems which reveals 
very lucidly the way in which they are built up. The first section, 
the Eclogues (1914-1918), consists almost entirely of poetic notes, 
images that might later have been worked on and given some coherent 
unity that would make them into poems. Instead, they are left as 
sketches, precisely described, beautifully and deftly imagined. But 
on the whole they fail because they are not complete, because they 
do not have even an implicit symbolism to give them that sense of 
natural inevitability without which a poem can never quite come off. 
There are exceptions—April, The Pond, Harvest Home—but even 
they remain preliminary exercises. 

With the second section, the War Poems, it is obvious that the 
imagist technique is insufficient to bear the weight of either serious 
comment or philosophical thought. The manner of the simple image 
has been developed into a style, still clear and straightforward, but 
capable of carrying the conflict of ideas, the meditations of the 
fundamental nature of life, war, death, with which all these poems 
are infused. They are not all good poems, because sometimes the 
desire to say something, to project a number of completed ideas, is 
achieved only at the expense of compression and tautness, in fact of 
the poetry behind the thought. But they remain, as do all the poems 
in this book, impressive and lingering because of their burning sin- 
cerity, the feeling that a real intelligence is battling with important 
problems, anxious to communicate and not conceal their true nature 

The Spanish War crystallised and resolved the two main «spect: 
of Herbert Read’s talent—the Ivric immediacy of his perception and 
the intellectual clarity of his approach to human problems. He 
produced his first completely successful, perhaps perfect, poems.— 
Bombing Casualties in Spain and A Song for the Spanish Anarchists, 
whose first verse conveys his manner at its best: 


“The golden lemon is not made 
but grows on a green tree: 
A strong man and his crystal eyes 
is a man born free.” 


The poems of the recent war are well known. In To a Conscript 
of 1940 Herbert Read analysed the change in feeling that had grown 
up between two wars—it is the process that underlies almost all his 
serious poetry—the way in which victory turns always to bitter 
emptiness, hope to disillusion. Yet if one knows this, it becomes 
possible to accept life more easily on its own terms, soberly and 
without cynicism, no longer idealising the prospects, yet sufficiently 
convinced that the effort to go on with, and on behalf of, humanity 
is worth while. 

It was this fundamental acceptance, although qualified, which dis- 
tinguished Keith Douglas’s attitude from that of his war contem- 
poraries—Keyes, Lewis, who like himself were killed, and Fuller 
He had a great many more experiences of war than any of the others, 
was far less of an introvert, and had fewer scruples and doubts 
about either the cause of war or its developments. Douglai 
felt himself part of the process, condemned to observe and figure 
in it, to record it as realistically as possible, aware of its horror 
and futility, but yet not reacting away from it. Fuller, Keyes and 
Lewis, although caught up inevitably in the machinery of wat, 
struggled emotionally to get away from it; their identity could never 
be absorbed into the working-out of the process in terms of men, 
battles, guns, because they accepted it only against their will 
Douglas did more than that, not because he was less sensitive than 
the others, but because he had a natural passionate need of excitement 
that made him want always to be a protagonist in, and part of, events, 
rather than an observer. 

Alamein to Zem Zem consists of an account of the tank-fighting 
at Alamein and the offensive which finally drove the Germans out 
of Africa and into the sea. It is written in a highly charged, violent, 
descriptive prose, powerfully contrived but sufficiently serious 10 
convey the humour, the pathos and the literal beauty of that dead 
world of tanks, sand, scrub and human corpses. It is throughout 
the work of a poet, and the only book of the late war comparable 
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in descriptive power and intelligence to the books of Remarque, 
Sassoon and Blunden which spoke in similar terms of 1914-1918. 
There are at the end of the book some sixteen poems which show 
in condensed form the virtue of Douglas’s prose. They are extremely 
moving, technically a little rough in texture and form, but on the 
whole succeeding admirably both in conveying the sensuous beauty 
of landscape and the ironical macabreness of the events to which it 
formed the background and atmosphere. The text of the prose is 
accompanied by a number of rough drawings Douglas made in action, 
and, together with the poems, they form one of the two or three 
classics that this war has produced... 

The other books after these must necessarily seem a little flat 
Rayner Heppenstall seems to me not naturally a poet, in the way 
that he is a novelist and a critic. There are an uneasiness and 
uncertainty of technique about his poems which, when the thought 
becomes too complex (as it frequently does), merely lapse into an 
obscurity from which little emerges. The metaphysical dialectics 
round which many of the poems are written are never clear-cut 
enough in compression of form—as in, for instance, Donne or Auden 
—or in meaning for one’s interest to be sustained either in the 
thought or in the poetry. It is a pity, for in the shorter pieces— 
Zulu Prince, Uneasy Time—there cre a descriptive brilliance and 
economy of phrasing which are often extremely successful. 

The same lack of penetration, coupled with a certain woolliness of 
thought, spoils many of the poems in Kathleen Nott’s Landscapes 
and Departures. The ideas with which the poems begin get lost in 
an increasing verbiage from which it is extremely difficult to dis- 
entangle any concrete meaning. One wonders what there really is 
behind the words, which drown all the echoes they originally set up. 
Yet for all this there are a smoothness and certainty of diction and a 
control of structure which suggest that, if Miss Nort could keep 
within the limits of a more easily defined departure point, she could 
write some accomplished poems. ALAN Ross. 
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Fiction 
Passengers of Destiny. By Louis Aragon. 
Josephson. (The Pilot Press 15s.) 


The Bitter Box. By Eleanor Clark. (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
Where Freedom Perished. By Hilda Monte. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Translated by Hannah 


Louts ARAGON, well known in this country as a poet and for his 
work in the French Resistance movement, is only very recently being 
presented to us in what is apparently in France held to be his most 
distinguished réle, that of prose-writer, novelist. This reviewer, 
never having read any of his novels in French, was last year con- 
siderably disappointed by the English version of his Aurélien, which 
was a long, elaborate exercise in the later Flaubertian manner, but 
unluckily empty of the Flaubertian power to found the small and 
particular deep in the universal, its source. Passengers of Destiny, 
however, is a very much better novel. I do not know in what order 
they were written, but on internal evidence I would take it to be 
the earlier of the two books ; nevertheless, it searches much more 
earnestly into society ; it is more pitiless and wears fewer of the 
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scars of sentimentality. Yet, for one grave defect which seemed to 
me to run through about three-quarters of the long work, it is nog 
possible to agree with the “blurb” that it is a masterpiece, though 
indeed it contains many signs and passages of greatness. 

To begin with one minor criticism: the work suffers in its trans. 
lation, which is awkward throughout and in one or two places un. 
fortunately comic ; and the English title is inane. In French, Les 
Voyageurs de l’'Impériale points the novel’s best part, its period 
portrayal and social commentary ; but what are we all but passengers 
of destiny? The phrase is vapourish, and suggests a formless senti- 
mentality. Since trouble was taken to provide the book with a very 
accurately suggestive and pleasing wrapper, by Mr. Kenneth 
Rowntree, more thought might surely have been given to precision 
in the title? 

The novel is very long—four hundred .and sixty-six well-filled 
pages ; and it is in the manner of the French nineteenth century, its 
author inheriting this time more from Balzac than from Flaubert— 
the former master suiting his spirit the better. It opens with a scene 
in the Exposition de Paris ot 1889 and it closes on the battlefields of 
1914-18 ; begins untidily and fidgetingly, in my opinion, and cioses jn 
a great tide of power and tragedy ; for the last third of this book, 
though it gathers up and holds to all that went before, transcends 
the whole, [ think ; being steadily ironic at last as well as profoundly 
moving. Had M. Aragon succeeded in terms of realism in balancing 
his young and middle-aged Pierre Mercadier against the pitiful and 
superbly presented old man in decay and death, then indeed this 
book would have been great beyond qualification ; but the major 
defect, of which I spoke above, lies in the fussy non-reality, the 
unfelt and overstated presentation of a central character who only 
comes to life in the deep shadow of his death. Pierre Mercadier js 
a professor of history in provincial lycées ; his wife, Paulette—a most 
unsatisfactorily written character—is a member of the landed gentry 
class ; they have three children, one of whom dies early in the story; 
they have friends, relatives, an environment which shifts between 
Paris and the provinces ; and they and their group carry us through 
the general history of the France of their lifetimes. That is the 
broader story ; its vast background is very well done in cool realism; 
and it is shaped in a pattern of thrusts and anti-climaxes which give 
it vitality ; also it is packed with a great variety of minor characters, 
all excellently done. But the inner story is of the mind and soul 
of Pierre, egoist, cynic, self-searcher, and set up to represent the 
man of his day and the question of that man’s relation to society. 

That, in the opinion of this reviewer, he is non-representative, 
that none of his actions, negations or reflections is _per- 
suasive, that his flight from himself remains unimportant and that 
the aphorisms and musings in which he seeks to justify or at least 
examine himself are uniformly shallow and shabby is the great flaw 
across the face of this ambitious and often very noble book. But it 
is magnificently worth reading ; and M. Aragon has created in it 
whole groups of brilliantly living characters ; all the children, par- 
ticularly Pierre’s son, Pascal; the uncle de Sainteville, the superb 
Manescu sisters, and, at the end, the sentimental and finally insane 
old brothel-keeper, Dora Tavernier. He shows unusual power, too, in 
his selective accuracy with material things ; clothes, rooms, physical 
characteristics are caught precisely and used to give maximum 
value. In all of these important points he shows himself a novelist 
of stature, one who can create a whole society with luminous ease; 
more’s the pity, therefore, that the philosophy which is set to reflect 
that scene is insufficient and even irrelevant ; neither cynical enough 
nor admitting a gleam of nobility. 

I have left rnyself with hardly enough space in which to commend 
a delicious and original first novel from America—called The Bitter 
Box, by Eleanor Clark. But this neat, ironic fantasy of a sudden 
bouleversement in the soul of a bank teller and its curious and 
worrying consequences is written with allied grace of spirit and of 
phrase. It deserves much success and promises brilliantly for its 
author. Miss Clark writes with excellent neat drive, holding on to 
her close-packed theme like a terrier, and refusing to let the readef 
drop a line. She is witty and sympathetic, and brings freshness and 
astringency to a story which might well have gone to pieces in the 
hands of a beginner. 

Where Freedom Perished is hardly a novel at all, and in its long 
dialogues at least shows no novelistic talent ; but it is a noble, moving 
record of life in Germany under the Nazis for those who would not 
submit to Nazi terrorism. The young author, Hilda Monte, was 
killed in 1945 while trying to take a last message over the Swiss 
frontier. This book modestly and nobly mirrors the courage and 
greatness of her life and soul Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Book Notes 


To provide a survey of the Church of England today and the problems 
with which it is faced is the purpose of The Claims of the Church 
of England, by the Archbishop of York, which Hodder and Stoughton 
are publishing on June 16th. The Lord Reigneth, also published 
by Hodder on the same day, contains five lectures on the Book ol 
Revelation written for the layman by Adam W. Burnet. 

+ * * * 


Roger Vailland, a French novelist none of whose books has pre- 
viously been translated into English, won the Prix Interallié of 1945 
with his novel Dréle de Jeu. ‘This has now been translated by 
Gerard Hopkins, and it will be published by Chatto and Windus 
under the title Playing With Fire. It is a study of the effect on 
character of the ferced ideologies and unusual stresses of the 
Resistance, stresses which are daily becoming more evident on the 
surface of French life. But it is very far from belonging to the now 
almost traditional school of “ Underground” stories. “ Dieu merci,” 
said Maurice Noel in Figaro, “nous avons échappé a une 
Résistance stéréotypée et statufiée.” 

* * * * 


Malcolm Elwin, whose study of Llewelyn Powys was published 
recently, has made a new biographical appreciation of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and Southey, showing their effect on each other’s work, 
and, more broadly, on the course of English literature. Its title is 
The First Romantics (Macdonald). Meanwhile, he has been editing 
and compiling an anthology of verse, prose and short stories by con- 
temporary writers, among them being T. F. Powys, Henry William- 
son, Middleton Murry and Elizabeth Myers. And there is also 
included a hitherto unpublished essay by Llewelyn Powys. The 
title of this book is The Pleasure Ground. The publishers are 
Macdonald. 

* * . * 

Vision of Peru is by Violet Clifton, author of The Book of Talbot, 
which won the James Tait Black Memorial Prize when it was pub- 
lished some fifteen years ago. In her new book Mrs. Clifton, traveller 
and artist, fills in the gaps in Prescott and the history books with 
descriptions of the kings, conquerors, saints and people of Peru, much 
of the detail being derived from her own personal experiences. The 
book will be published by Duckworth on June rth. 

. * * * 

Stevens are publishing a new study in jurisprudence by Professor 
Julius Stone entitled The Province and Function of Law: Law 
as Logic, Justice and Social Control, which was originally published 
in Australia. 

* . * * 


In Nationalism and Internationalism, which Dobson are publish- 
ing on June 16th, Don Luigi Sturzo, an Italian Liberal who early 
earned the enmity of Mussolini’s régime, discusses the place of the 
Catholic Church in relation to politics, with reference to Fascism, 
excessive nationalism and internationalism. G. W. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

ALTHOUGH it was not to be expected that the directors’ Share-oyt 
proposals would meet with the full approval of all Classes of Argentine 
rail stockholders, I doubt whether opposition will reach serious pro- 
portions. On the whole, the take-over,pr:ces look reasonably fair, and 
until the full schemes are published one should be prepared to reserve 
judgement on matters of detail. The conflicting claims of legal 
Status, equity and expediency had to be reconciled, and few wil] dis. 
pute that the railway boards, aided by the independent panel headed 
by Sir Andrew Duncan, have done a good job. 

What should stockholders do now? Well, they should give thej 
full support to the scheme—any delaying or wrecking tactics woul 
be the height of folly—and they should see things through. To sel 
now at the substantial discounts on take-over prices would be tp 
make an unnecessarily heavy sacrifice. Institutions stand ready tp 
buy for the short-term, tax-free profit. Far better that stockholders 
should exercise patience and collect it for themselves. 


SHELL DEAL IN MIDDLE EAST 


For some time past it has seemed likely that the Shell group 
would follow the Anglo-Iranian in extending its interests in the 
rapidly growing oilfields of the Middle East. An important step ip 
this direction is now announced and takes the form of a purchag 
agreement between the Shell group and the Gulf Exploration Com. 
pany of Pittsburg. Under the terms of the agreement, which wil 
run for a long period of years, Shell will purchase and the Gul 
company will supply increasing annual quantities of crude oil from 
the Kuwait field. The Kuwait area has immense potentialities, and 
has already entered the ranks of the world’s major oil producers 
The deal may therefore be interpreted as giving the Shell group the 
command of substantial new supplies of crude oil from the Middk 
East, which will link up with an already highly developed marketin: 
organisation. From the broader economic standpoint the link with 
American capital is of obvious strategic and political importance, 
while there should be some easing of Britain’s dollar problem from 
a reduction of imports of finished oil products from the U.S.A. and 
the eventual release of Western Hemisphere production under British 
ownership for sale against dollars, 

What it all means in terms of additional net earnings for the Shel 
Transport and Trading Company cannot be accurately assessed, but 
it is clearly an advantageous deal. I took a hopeful view of Shell {1 
Ordinary units as a lock-up investment a year ago when they stood 
about 15s. below today’s price of £5}, but I see no reason for thinkin 
that the shares are now over-valued. Admittedly on the 1945 dividend 
of 6} per cent., tax free, the yield is not much over 2} per cent. gross 
but it is reasonable to assume that the 1946 total will be substantial) 
higher. Before the war Shell distributed as much as 20 per cent, @ 
free, and making full allowance for the loss of Far Eastern production 
one feels that a gradual approach to the pre-war level of earning 
is a reasonable expectation. 


° 
A GOOD E.P.T. SHARE 

These are prosperous times for publishing firms in spite of th 
meagre paper ration. Most of the companies have been making gow 
profits, and although the outlook is slightly clouded by the pape 
shortage, I feel that the advantages of a sellers’ market will continu 
to find reflection in a high level of earnings. A company in this group 
whose shares look distinctly promising is Methuen, who also ow 
the whole of the share capital of Chapman and Hall. In recent years 
profits have increased materially, but E.P.T. has made deep inroads 
into distributed earnings and dividends have moved up only from 
7} per cent. to 10 per cent. The significant fact is that out of last 
year’s total profits well over three-quarters was absorbed in taxatiot 
Now that E.P.T. has been removed and is replaced only by: 
moderate new impost the outlook for the Ordinary shareholders, 
gross profits are reasonably well maintained, is very promising indeed 
At 46s. the £1 Ordinary shares are already giving the quite satit 
factory return of about 4! per cent. on the 10 per cent. dividem 
In view of the taxation position these shares should have scope fo: 
substantial improvement, 
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BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES 


PRODUCTION DIFFICULTIES 








ordinary general meeting of British Insulated Callender’s 
will be held in Liverpool on June 12th. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
alexander Roger, K.C.1.E., circulated with the report and accounts for 
‘ye eghteen months ending December 31st, 1946: 

"The dividend on the ordinary capital of 10 per cent. is equivalent to 
nnual dividend of 6} per cent. This means that B.I 
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»3 before the amalgamation. 

The main factors preventing maximum production are an inadequate 
itives and an unprecedented shortage and irregular flow of 
The labour difficulty has simply 
risen from demand considerably exceeding the supply and, although a 
ery serious matter, has been less devastating in its effect than the difficulty 
of raw materials and component parts which, in my view, is the main 
bottleneck in the situation. I would again urgently suggest that the 
Government pause in their doctrinaire policies and instead guide and 
sympathetically help all industry to maximum production in the ways 
which industries understand and which in the past have, beyond question, 
proved successful. 

Restore ge merchants and dealers and middlemen to their old and 
functions. They are an invaluable link in the supply of 
materials. Revivify the metal markets, the produce markets, the cotton 
markets and shipping. Give fresh encouragement to directors and all other 
grades of management from the top down to the chargehand. They are 
all important with their various responsibilities and, above all and beyond 
all, they have that priceless and irreplaceable experience which must be 
used to the full. 

I realise and admit that some controls are still necessary in these un- 
balanced times, but I plead for a substantial reduction of their number and 
the simplification and improvement of efficiency of those retained. Indus- 
trial progress is determined by the skill and experience, enterprise and 

ency, of operatives and managers alike. Production cannot be done in 
Business must be speeded up and not slowed down and more 
ye autonomy must be given to industry, not less. 
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stockholders receive | 
the same return and Callender stockholders approximately the same return 
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gy Watland a 


Calls to you to visit this 
wonderland where freedom 
is freedom. 


THE WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS « ISLANDS 


With its charm of purple 
bens and lovely glens— 
the romantic setting 
of so many stirring 
incidents—steeped in lore of other 
days—the Bonnie Prince Charlie 
country with its memories of the 
clans. You will enjoy every moment 
of a holiday where health and 
pleasure vie amidst the most 
beautiful scenery in Europe. 











Oban, Mull, Staffa and lona, Skye, Raasay, 
Lewis; Harris, the Uists, Barra, Tiree, 
etc., etc., so easily reached, so haunting 
in their charm. 


Write for Illustrated folder E29 to:— 


DAVID MACBRAYNE LTD. 


CLYDE HOUSE, 44, ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW, C.2. 








Please Remember 
Musie’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary’ con- 
tributions _ that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and ill professional 
musicians who are not mem- 
bers or contributors to its 
funds. Will you please 


help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation to-day 
to the Honorary Treasurer. 
Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


( FOUNDED iN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELwes ) 


l@ JOHN STREET. BEDFORD ROW. LONDON. WC I 
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COMPANY MEETING COMPANY MEETING 
VICKERS LIMITED LONDON BRICK 
EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES IMPROVED POSITION 


; ¢ ener: ae Jicke re a ‘ P - 
= gs ~~ general meeting of Vickers, Limited, was held on May THE forty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the London Brick Company 
thy Fane ee ; . : Limited, was held in London on May 30th. " 
Sir Archibald Jamieson, the chairman, in the course of his speech said: Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt.. O.B.E.. Hon.LL.D., D.L chairman ‘ug 
Een ae oil , Br, O.B.E., -LL.D., D.L., ¢ 
Our main problem in 1946 has continued to be the replacement of our one of the managing directors, said that the profit on trading and in 
armament work by commercial productions, and if we remember that our | from various sources was up by £171,781 at £291,108 and this wena 
: . 291, nd thi 
own specialised commercial products were few in number we have achieved | not include any dividend from the subsidiary company. The outstand; 
greater success than might have been anticipated. It is an indication of | and satisfactory feature was that adequate profits had been earned from 
the extent of this conversion that whereas the works were wholly employed trading to permit their paying to their stockholders a dividend of 124 pe 
on armament work at the end of the war, analysis of productive wages | cont gross, which was 2} per cent. more than that declared in the previo 
reveals that for the last month of 1946 the expenditure on commercial work | year, when to pay 10 per cent. they had had to transfer £40,000 from 
J > . ; ’ 
| 





was about 30 per cent. of the total. In addition to expanding our commer- contingencies account. 
cial activities it is our policy to maintain our specialised capacity for the Stockholders could congratulate themselves that their business had 
wide range of armaments for which this company has built up a world- | entered the stage of convalescence, although full recovery had yet to be 
wide reputation, and also to retain the highly qualified staff of specialists | achieved. The story of last year’s struggle was one of persistent effort jn 
necessary for the design of such products. Stockholders will realise that | the face of dire difficulties, largely the aftermath of a prolonged world 
this policy involves them in unremunerative expenditure in maintaining | war Many of those difficulties were of a character which no industrial 
this capacity as a reserve for possible future national demands. _ organisation, however powerful, could overcome. Nevertheless, they had 
The shipyards at Barrow and Newcastle, besides being modernised in | succeeded in more than attaining the forecast of production aimed at when 
every possible way, are being modified and re-equipped to allow of the | he Jast addressed the stockholders. 
introduction of welding and pre-fabrication on a large scale, with the They had hoped to produce a full day’s shift output by the end of June 
appropriate modifications to cranes, etc., to enable large prefabricated sec- | That had been achieved and they had had the gratification of at lay 
tions to be handled in the shops and on the berths. | getting out of the red and recording a margin of profit as production 
In our engineering works we have been involved in a considerable | increased. They had commenced running nightshifts by te end ¢ 
amount of rebuilding and restoration and re-arrangement of plant to deal September, when the output was brought up to some 66 per cent, ¢ 
effectively with the large volume of commercial orders which have been | capacity. 
secured. The sale and production of the “ Viking” proceeded satisfac- Such was the scarcity of suitable labour, materials and stores for replace. 
torily during the year under review. ; ments and renewals that it was clear they would have to be favoured wit 
If we are given adequate raw materials and reasonable supplies of our | better circumstances than those prevailing if they were before the end ¢ 
other requirements, we have at our disposal the necessary skill and crafts- | the year to get their production up to close on that of their full productiy 
manship in our management and workpeople, and the necessary cash to | capacity. That was essential to meet the national shortage of bricks, 
make a very solid contribution to the export markets and the essential With regard to the trading prospects of the current year, the exception 
requirements of the home market, but at the present time there is every | difficulties of 1946 had been nothing compared with the early grim even 
indication that supplies will be inadequate for our requirements. How- | of this year. Their only hope of recovery was to be favoured with help 
ever, the conservative policy that has been followed for many years has | ful conditions from now onwards to the end of the year. If condition 
placed your company in a position where the stockholders can look forward | improved and their present production again increased satisfactorily, thei 
to the 1947 report with reasonable confidence. trading results might possibly approximate those secured last year, 
The report was adopted. The report was adopted. 








T IS GUY'S TURN TO TAKE OFF ITS HAT to fries 
all over Britain who have sent their old felts & 
response to these appeals. Hats are still needed in lamp 
or small quantities, and will be accepted gladly the 











- PURELY PERSONAL } Appeat Secretary, Guy's Hospital. London Bridge, SE! 
M AYFAIR MAID sells model gowns on commission sit. 
5 out coupons Alterations.—6, Derby treet. Cum 


GA: ELLITE TOWN PLANNING | Street. W.1 
+ + for an increased supply \ ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS.—Heal’s can now unde. 
of King Six Cigars (1/3d. each) | a take repairs to metal bedsteads, cots and me 
so are we all. spring mattresses.—Heat's 196 Totjenham Ct. Rd Wl 


at | Ns PARACHE SS MATERIAL, all new long pana 
| white only, ideal for curtains, undies nights 
( ) , dresses, blouses. No coupons. Price 25/- parcel, post 

C M P R E S S E D 8d —Certic anp Co.. Dept. 804. Chestnut Avenue. Bedfor 

} OST-WAR FATIGUE.—Particulars regarding Trainiy 


77 
: PERSONAL in relaxation, combined with a rest in beautiful a 
Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per*hne. Lime eaceful surroundings within easy reach London, can ® 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines 80x No. 1/- extra, nad from Secrerary, Langley Rise, King’s Langley 
T AYON SILK PARACHUTE MATERIAL.—No coups 


DUDRESSED notepaper, best quality, cream wove or : ; : ; —Ni s 

4 bond, high-class printing, 500 18/6, extra 500’s 12/- lon panels, no cro s-seam heavy weight, idea! ' 
Printed, 7/6 plain; post free Samples on request.— making dresses undies curtains Beautifu Pastel shade 
Wa. Taimete, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland Deep Rose. Maroon, Canary, Gold. Sea Green, Turquie 
(please state second choice) Price 30s. parcel. Poste 

























> s Mixture are . . 
Zt 3 avellable ry oss, : Heata & Simple remedies for the home 8d.—Cetic aNp Co. (Dept. 804), Chestnut Avenue, Bedim 
Heatuex Ltp., Herbal Speciali - {STAIRS BLAZING . but ESCAPF certain for you st 
ACHELOR seeks small Pu medicine chest or the latest and family (irrespective height of bedroom.) if Autom 
J Good tenant. Or share with mutual privs . DAVY installed Average cost £10 Details 1d. stam- 
OOKS it-Of-print works of all types s most potent drugs prescribed by Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr..) Lrp., Northwich 20. Chest 
B cluding first editions, etc Lists on request Please | a WO Let, furnished Spacious room near Hampstead Haz 
state specia! interest FP. Losmax. Dedham Colchester the physician —all based on r and Station Suit Civil Servant. 3 gns. weekl- 
OOKS WANTED FOR PALESTINE POLICE FORCE.— | 3 a Ox 22a ‘ - £ 
I Now, more than ever, the nen SS th a — . — the manufacturing experience egy te ws py fe ey gue = 
yrce welcome the relaxation of reading « from home s uior SLSA t Sos eeds 

are eager sough il ~ase rou ¢ . NS. NO WATER-FLUS prov Govt 
spe . : — ‘ Mngg ony a eae St - se ye Ww i; | of three generations, Bei taine By se 5 mB a A, COuNnt 
ANCE Ay FE sari worry a ones)” a | Homes, Canteens, Hostels. Camps. guaranteed odour# 
. * ge FE yg RP OF germ-free, safe. Models for every purpose, at modeni 
ch 4d FR rs  — - prices.—-Write, enclosing 1d. stamp, for ILLUS. BOOKIE 
is but one y sad cases for nm . : , ; r 
required Jewellery welcomed and sold = ~ presen Co. (Dept. 254-33), 51, Ciapham Rat 
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OcTETY ror CaNceER Retizy Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria 
Street s.W.l } 


Y¥YPING.—Moderate charges Specialists bad writ 
reet paren 
(CARPETS — Exported in bulk to U.K.—Trade inquiries to E 8 

idi 


500 testimonials ist. 1909 —Exrepient TyPine, & 
Markhouse Road. E.17 KEY 4531 























Kumar's Rerai Suop mulgherry (Dn.), a | JHAT’S in that extra fragrant pipe? 
((OSTOMERS OF HEAL'S in the London aréa who wish W Tom LONG "robaceo neh and ripe 
> Spee SS tyraittce Gr pecmes are reauened 500 p.a. Tax Free INcome for your dependants for my 
write to HEAL & Se N. Lip 196, T rte I ham Cc rt Road. W.1 | years, plus £2,500 cash ImmerpraTeLy if you die prem 
«ASTERN World” India. Far East. Economics, art, books, , turely, or £2,500 cash for you if you live to agreed 
4 travel, Mthly 1/6 hte 19/-.—141, Wellesley Ct., W.9 THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. Sarecuarn THose You Love and save money and Ine 
YENUINELY MATURED ana PILTEREL CYDER (Sweet ‘ Tax by so doing. State annua! sum you can set asi@ 
M and Dry) in hygienically cleaned casks. Immediate Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire date of birth. Full details this unique plan of lesda 
delivery wh € supp les ast. Adare sed enve ope for prices Assurance Company.—Box 952 
ranbens. |. Northgate Street tloucester y 2S WANTE .. , ts . ut of Orit 
H® P YOUR EUROPEAN FRIENDS without depleting j K28 W eyo Ay a ee eased. © or (oT 
Britain's larder by sending a parce lirect from the | = return AY’S (SN) 9 - nester. 
Dominions. For 30s. you can send a fully insured parcel WRITE FOR PROFIT _ Rect 
‘ 7 a oe oo ae ee Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 


- Wr 3 to, Ba + . gas Surrty C Lio. 3A Brook- A ADEMY CINEM Oxford St. W.l TIT ' Pa 
He to Stop Smoking. Be ©, mn mn 7 Sates uard health, GERrard 2981 EDUCATIONAL 
I nds cured Sen stam « e o or} : 
~ Remedy.—S1 ir , ), 26 SHRIDGE-BERKHAMSTED, Herts (Principa!: Ge 
zoe as Remedy Stantey Instirute Lip (Dept. 11), 265, MICHELE MORGAN in | A need Pea Lys pee oo if ae 
r 1 0 io . : a i. = . ~ : : , odin 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt torn and moth-eaten ” at Ashridge is entire ly factual ar d caters for thi ore 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks laddered sé LA LOl DU NORD (A) ~ nang w mane. Week-qae c waree. Prides. B . a 
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stockings in three days Call or send, marking damage.— 7 , J sae it: Erteia ene te 
Be.t Invisipte Menoers Lip 22. New Bond 8t., W.1 isis ecturers W clude the g on. L. § ‘ 

NEMONICON sen: for § 6d. fee (no further charge) and THE GREAT PROMISE (U) | C.H.: Lewis G. Whyte E 1 F.FP.A.; Harold E. Clay 
i Inge us scheme f Memory Feats, Examinations, | Roy Harrod, Esq I usive fee, three guinea App a 
Speeches, Entertainments, et« Indispensable to Students A Story of Palestine tion for enrolment should be made without deay @ 
Publishers: BCM/LOGY 12 London W.C.l Bursee 











